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July 26-August 2,1958 | Bay ease 


Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois 


A week of study and fellowship for adult leaders in religious drama in the local church or college campui 
church school teachers; directors of Christian education; directors of student work; members of religious dram 
groups; ministers. 


OUTSTANDING FACULTY—headliners from past years are returning 


HAROLD EHRENSPERGER ARTHUR RISSER MARTHA CORNICK 
AMY LOOMIS JAMES WARREN ARGYLE KNIGHT, director 


Gain practical experience as well as theory in: 


DIRECTING RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT FOR YOUTH AND ADULTS INFORMAL DRAMA 
PRODUCTION CREATIVE DRAMA FOR CHILDREN COSTUMING AND MAKE-UP 
DRAMA RESOURCES RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT FOR CHILDREN THE DRAMA OF WORSHIP 


REGISTRATION FEE: Covering tuition, room and board, insurance and all 
miscellaneous costs—$62. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, write: Helen Spaulding, National Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Sunday is not enough 


‘The lives of growing persons . . . cannot be divided neatly into compart- 
ments. A child acts as a complete individual in all his relationships and 
experiences. He does not learn to know God at one time and learn to get 
along with his fellow men at another time. Neither is it possible to draw 
a clear line of distinction between the religious and the secular in a 


child’s life.” —Goals for the Christian Education of Children 


The Christian education of children cannot stop with the Sunday school. Weekday religious training, even the seculé 
classroom, provides important opportunities for spiritual growth and development. Here are three stimulating booklet 
that help you make use of a child’s time and experiences outside the Sunday school and apply them to his overa 
Christian growth. 


REMEMBER THE WEEKDAY TO TEACH GOALS FOR THE CHRISTIAN USING WHAT THEY 
RELIGION THEREON ... EDUCATION OF CHILDREN LEARN IN SCHOOL 
Brief answers to 45 questions most com- Outlines the six goals of Christian educa- Lists 57 skills which children learn % 
monly asked about weekday church schools. tion of children and indicates the methods school that can be integrated into creati¥ 
Gives the basic hows, whys and wherefores o xs 
of this important program. 20¢ each. 100 or and procedures for realizing these goals at activities at church school. 5¢ each. $25 
more, 15¢ each. each age level. 30¢ each. a 100. 

Order from: Your denominational book store or ; 
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E—citorials 


IN THESE DAYS of inflation the depression of the years 
following the 1929 crash seems far removed; but one of 
its effects is now catching up with us. Since the birth rate 
was low during the depression, the number of persons 
now in the twenties is low. It was not until 1941 that the 
birth rate of 1928 was equalled. This means that for the 
next twenty years there will be a shortage of persons in 
the age range from which the largest number of church 
school teachers is drawn. 

These persons will also be under pressure from de- 
mands from all directions for their leadership. This will 
make it hard for them to carry the responsibilities which 
normally rest on people of those ages. 

The seriousness of this situation is seen only when 
coupled with the great increase in child population. The 
birth rate started zooming in 1946 and has continued, 
with a larger number of babies each year since 1950 than 
that of the previous year. The older of these children 
are already in our church schools, and enrollments are 
increasing steadily. 

Where are we to secure church school teachers for these 
children? Unless we do a better job of long-range re- 


The church and public schools 


MUCH has been said about the “wall of separation” be- 
tween church and public school. But no one has learned 
how to run the wall through John, Suzie, Albert, and 
Carol. George is the same boy at home, at school, and at 
church. Whether we like it or not, what he learns in one 
of these (or on the street) affects his attitudes and his 
learnings in each of the others. 

An opportunity has come for the Journal to make a 
contribution to the communication between church, pub- 
lic school, and home. The May 1958 number will be a 
special issue on “The Church and Public Schools.” It is 
being prepared through the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Religion and Public Education of the National 
Council of Churches. In it will be reprinted a statement 
of educational policy for public schools, prepared by 


WHAT IS A FAMILY? In the celebration of Christian 
Family Life Week, which comes this year from May 4 to 
10, emphasis is commonly placed on families with children 
and young people. It is right that the importance of 
Christian relations in homes with children and young 
people should be stressed. But we must not forget to 
include in our concern the many homes in which Christian 
family life is carried on without the presence of children 
and young people. There are homes from which the young 
people have left to form their own homes, those which 
were not blessed with children, and many in which a 
single person, or two or three single persons, carry on a 
meaningful home life. In discussing these, a young secre- 
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Virgil E. Foster 


Depression hangove 


cruiting, training, and supervision than we have don} 
in the past, they will not be secured. What then? Th 
most serious threat is that, without our understanc 
what is happening, the present increase in church sch 
attendance will turn downward. Once it turns downwat} 
the trend will be hard to stop. Instead of reaching abou 
fifty-five per cent of the children and young people, w} 
shall reach fifty per cent, forty-five per cent, forty pe 
cent, or less. Dj 
This situation calls for farsighted planning on the pai 
of every community and local church. Church schod 
leaders who have served for years will need to take fe) 
training and keep on serving. The most effective me 
and materials will have to be taken more seriously. 
buildings must be planned with best Christian educa’ 
procedures in mind. Denominations and councils 
churches will need to give even more help than at p 
through training schools, workshops, and clinics. M 
attention must be given to leadership recruitment ar 
training on all fronts if children and young people a! 
their parents in the next twenty years are to have 
Christian education opportunities they need. 


George H. Reavis with the cooperation of superintenden'} 
of city school systems. The document includes a state) 
ment about the teaching of moral and spiritual value} 
another about the experience of the schools in the group] 
ing of pupils for greatest learning, and many other fea! 
tures from which much is to be learned. 

The articles will be related to this statement. One wi 
deal with what the church must do beyond teaching mors 
and spiritual values. Another will show what the chu 
can learn from public school experience with grow 
One will lift up some things church school teachers 
to know about public school curriculum. There will als 
be an article on how the whole issue, including the re 
print, can be used in a local church, and one on the 
tionship of church, home, and school. 


“We are a family, too! 


tary, referring to herself and the young woman 
shared an apartment with her, said, “We think of 
selves as a family.” There are many homes in which on 
person is carrying on alone. 
Many homes without children have been a blessing t 
friends and “strangers” who have found there Christi: 
fellowship and inspiration. Many more could be if 
were included in the Christian family life conce 
churches. Each family, with or without children, ha 
unique opportunity to express its Christian faith. 
must challenge all families with their Christian respon 
sibility, and provide the inspiration, training, literatur 
and counsel that will help them meet it. 
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| HOPE that is Easter is eter- 
nal. Somewhere deep in the hu- 
man heart God placed the dream of 
resurrection. This comes from his own 
ature, and as found in us it is a part 
of the Scripture’s meaning when it 
says that God created man in his own 
image. 


Hope of renewal 


Even in early pagan society there 
was a-hope of renewal as the solar 
seasons came and went. Festivals 


were built around it and men cele- 


joy. They even thought of new to- 
morrows in symbols of a phoenix 
rising out of the dead ashes of what 
had been, and though this is mythol- 
logy, it shows the heart of man in its 
refusal to accept death and destruc- 
ition as the final word. 

Two major. wars have torn apart 
the landscape of our cities, towns, and 
countryside in this century. But com- 
munities have risen on the bombed- 
out caverns, and poppies continue to 
bloom atop the trench mounds that 
can still be seen in Flanders’ fields. 
But what is more important, the 
human race persists in its belief in 
the possibilities of peace. When the 
League of Nations failed, the United 
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brated their expectations with great 


Easter, Easter 


everywhere 


by Charles M. LAYMON 


Editor of Adult Publications, 
Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Nations was born to take its place. 
Even the strident voices in the present 
arms race cannot drown out the 
urgency to seek peace and pursue 
it. We feel that we must keep trying 
to find a way of reconciliation. And 
even if an atomic catastrophe should 
all but wipe out civilization, we may 
be sure that those who remain will 
build again. And day will follow 
night. 


Triumph, not tragedy 


All of this takes us instinctively to 
Calvary and the triumph which fol- 
lowed on Easter morning. The tragedy 
of the death of Jesus seemed to be 
more than the fact that a personal life 
had ended. Death is always an awe- 
some, sorrowful, and sobering reality. 
From the beginning, and even until 
now, the human race has_ stood 
stunned and mute in its presence. 
Countless others had died before our 
Lord was crucified. It was not simply 
that one had died; rather it was that 
Jesus had died; this brought added 
dimensions of tragedy to the event. 

The positive character of love and 
goodness seems to carry with it the 
intuition that they must last forever. 
We feel deep down inside that these 
are more final than evil. In our hearts 
we believe, and cannot help believing, 
that for all its thrust and power, evil 
is not the last word about existence. 
And the shock of the crucifixion was 
that it looked as though the finest 
personal life that had ever lived had 
gone down in defeat before it. The 
sensibilities of men, even now, recoil 
at the thought. History’s greatest hour 
stood in danger of becoming its worst 
and meanest. 

But God raised Jesus from the 
dead! 

Here is a word of God that re- 
creates our lives, renews our hope, 
and becomes the very heart and soul 


of our understanding of human exist- 
ence and divine purpose. Little won- 
der that Peter wrote in his epistle: 
“Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ! By his great 
mercy we have been born anew to a 
living hope through the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, and to 
an inheritance which is imperish- 
able, undefiled, and unfading, kept 
in heaven for you, who by God’s 
power are guarded through faith for 
a salvation ready to be revealed in the 
last time” (I Peter 1:3-5). Take note 
of the majesty of this passage. It has 
a timbre of triumph in its words 
and phrases: blessed—great mercy— 
born anew—living hope—resurrection 
—imperishable—undefiled—unfading 
—power—salvation. And it was the 
resurrection which made the use of 
such expressions possible. 


God’s word in Easter 


The point in all of this is that on 
the first Easter God declared himself 
in an act or event which revealed not 
only his own character as omnipotent 
love, but also showed unmistakably 
and forever the nature of life and the 
potential destiny of man. A universe 
with the resurrection of Jesus at the 
heart of it is a certain kind of reality; 
one with the crucifixion only would 
have been quite a different thing. 


The world needs the word of God 
which the resurrection announces this 
Easter in a very special way. Never 
has mankind’s existence been so 
threatened. Our moral weakness, 
coupled with our power to destroy, 
is frightening to contemplate. But let 
us persist in expressions of good will 
toward our enemies, in prayer, and 
in praise of God. Let there be Easter, 
Easter everywhere this season, for 
our God has called us unto a living 
hope through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 


They tried making words with 
the Korean alphabet. 


Use A Ll the senses! 


In the November 1957 issue of the 
Journal, which was a special number 
on "How to Use Audio-Visuals in Chris- 
tian Education,’ there appeared an 
article, "The Other Senses," by A. W. 
Vandermeer. It gave a report of 
research concerning the “preferred 
senses" through which persons learn, 
and the value of multi-sensory teach- 
ing procedures. Mr. Hoeltzel was asked 
to provide this article, since he has 
had valuable experience in this kind 
of teaching. 

The group described in this article 
was made up of boys and girls nine 
to eleven years old, which met Thurs- 
day evenings; but the methods em- 
ployed could be used, with adaptations, 
with other groups and other subject 
matter. 

It is reported that the work of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
in Korea, described in the article, has 
been completed. The value of the 
article lies in its suggestions for all 
learning projects, and not as proposing 
a project to be duplicated by other 
groups. THE EDITORS 


RS MEMBERS of our Thursday 
evening junior fellowship, just be- 
fore Halloween of 1955, collected 
clothes and money for the children of 
Korea instead of doing the usual 
“tricks or treats.” Before their Hal- 
loween party they went out two by 
two. They returned with about $75.00 
worth of clothing and $26.50 in cash. 
We sent these to Korea through the 
American Friends Service Committee. 

Shortly after receiving our goods, 
the AFSC acknowledged the gifts, and 
enclosed educational materials outlin- 
ing other projects. Among them was 
a brochure that explained how boys 
and girls could make candles for 
Korea, since many Koreans had been 
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by Russell R. HOELTZEL 


Minister of the Methodist Church, 
est Grove, Pennsylvania. 


without lighting for their homes since 
the war. ; 

This was a perfect project as a fol- 
low-up of our Halloween activity. 
When Hurricane Hazel passed through 
our community a month before, we 
had been left without electricity for 
several days. Candles had been used 
and there were many stubs available 
for melting. The making of candles 
would be a means of contributing to- 
ward a broader knowledge of Korea, 
its people, and its culture, and of es- 
tablishing friendship between some 
American and Korean young people. 

The project provided not only the 
useful activity of making the candles 
but additional experiences about 
Korea, using many types of sensory 
material. This was important because 
people learn in different ways, with 
different senses. In some cases the 
“preferred sense” is the sense of touch, 
smell, or taste, rather than sight or 
sound. 

We needed candle stubs and quart- 
sized paper milk containers. These 
were obtained by putting an an- 
nouncement in the church bulletin 
and asking the boys and girls to collect 
these materials in their neighborhoods. 
We received boxes of old candles and 
stubs, and many milk cartons. 

The boys and girls sorted the 
candles as to color and size. Then 
they chipped the candles of like color 
into small pieces to promote melting. 
The longer candles were put aside for 
later use when it would be necessary 
to insert wicks. Quart-sized milk car- 
tons were halved with a sharp knife 
and the top halves discarded. 

The chips of one color were placed 
in an old agate kettle and carefully 
heated on the stove. When com- 
pletely melted, the hot wax was 
poured into the milk carton molds and 
allowed to cool. Before the wax 
started to solidify, a large candle stub 


was inserted into the center of eac 
mold. The hot wax in the mold melte 
the wax of the stub and the wick be) 
came the wick for the new candle. | 

This was not all accomplished jj 
one session, nor did it end with tt} 
the making of one batch of candle) 
Not all our time was occupied wit) 
this project. We planned for addi) 
tional learnings through related expe] 
riences. 

For the first session, at which 
introduced the project, I brought | 
globe, world map, some pictures 
Korea from a back copy of LIFE, an} 
enough copies of If You Were a Chil) 
in Korea (American Friends Servic 
Committee) to give one to each mem} 
ber. This booklet would serve as | 
guide for an integrated multi-sensor 
experience about Korea. 

The map and globe were helpfu) 
They answered such questions as 
Where is Korea? How far away 
How big? Pictures from LIFE an 
swerd other questions: What do the} 
look like? What do they wear? Wha 
kind of houses do they live in? Wha 
does their country look like? 

We decided we would like to leari 
some Korean songs, and we turned t 
the section in our book that containex 
three well-known Korean melodies, 

For the next session we agreed t 
collect candle stubs and milk cartons 
and, using the text material as a guide 
paint some letters of the Korean al- 
phabet on cardboard squares (3”x3”) 
We closed the first session with : 
Korean game suggested by our book 
This we could share with our friend 
during the week, thus spreadin 
understanding and appreciation of o 
distant friends in Korea. 

At the second session, strips of sand 
paper were glued to the back of 
cardboard letters made during 
week, and the boys and girls put thes 
letters on two flannelboards placed § 
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je front of the room. This whole 
‘perience made use of the sense of 
uch. We discussed their experiences 
1 making the letters and how dif- 
‘rent it was from forming our own. 
hen we attempted to put some to- 
ther to form a few Korean words. 


'|I suggested that the girls might make 
me Korean schoolbags (Check-pos) 


| 


yr the children in Korea and fill each 
ith notebooks, pencils, eraser, water 
lors and brushes, a compass, a right- 
igle triangle, protractor, and hand- 
rchiefs. At the same time the boys 
juight work on a diorama (a three- 
mensional scene) of a typical Korean 
fouse. This was planned for the fol- 
aa week, after much discussion of 
hat would be needed and how to go 
‘bout doing these things.. We worked 
n our candle project by sorting the 
andles, chipping those of the same 
olor i in a cardboard box, and cutting 
‘ae milk cartons to size. We closed 
‘yith singing Korean songs and playing 
Korean game. 

| The third session began with a dis- 
ussion of what we had already 
rarned about Korea. Work on school- 
ags and the diorama was completed, 
imd the finished product was used 
emporarily to enhance the Korean 
tmosphere of our classroom. Work 
yas continued on our candlemaking, 
which acted as the stimulus for this 
aulti-sensory experience. I suggested 
hat we take a field trip to a museum 
hat was having a special exhibit on 
forea. This would have to be done 
m Saturday. Again we used the 
losing period of the session for games 
ind singing. 


Ve took a field trip 


| The field trip took place as planned. 
Jnder the guidance of a staff member 
ff the museum it was a very enjoyable 
xperience. We saw some of the 
irtifacts and specimens of Korean 
ivilization. At the close we were 
hown a film on Korea which some 


nembers of the museum had pro- 


luced. 

We spent the first few minutes of 
he fourth session in recalling our trip 
o the museum and what we had 
earned from this experience. Then 
ve proceeded to the candle project, 
ictually making the candles. These 
vere moments. of fulfillment, for we 
vere producing candles for people 
bout whom by now we felt some kin- 
hip in the human family. 

We finished our candle-making ac- 
ivity before the session was ended, 
0 that we had time to plan the expe- 
ience which was to be the climax of 
he project: a Korean meal. Sug- 
‘estions for Korean dishes were to be 
ound in our book. In addition, a 
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A girl shows a Korean-dressed doll, while a boy examines a Korean flag. The 
boys made a diorama of a village house; the girls made and filled school bags. 


Korean couple at a nearby seminary 
was greatly interested in what we 
were doing and offered to help. I 
asked them for some recipes for candy 
and cakes, and invited them to our 
Korean supper. They could help us 
make it authentic. The boys and girls 
were asked to bring certain items for 
the menu and were given assignments 
for the supper meeting. We were go- 
ing to prepare our own meal and take 
advantage of all the multi-sensory 
experiences involved—taste, smell, 
touch, sight, and hearing. 

At the fifth session we brought the 
food and prepared it, Korean fashion, 
in the church kitchen, under the di- 
rection of our Korean friends. We 
sat on the floor as it was served, fol- 
lowing the lead of the Korean couple. 
The aromas of the food cooking and 
arising from our plates aroused our 
sense of smell; the taste of the food 
stimulated the sense of taste. Not 
everyone enjoyed everything that was 
prepared, but everyone had something 
to eat and took part in this enriching 
experience. 

At the close of the session we boxed 
the four dozen candles we had made, 
preparatory to shipping them to the 
American Friends Service Committee. 
More candles would be made in the 


future and sent to Korea, for we could 
not forget our Korean friends. We 
had been drawn close to one another 
through the fellowship of learning, 
and through friendship with the 
Korean couple. 


We won Korean friends 


At the International Audio-Visual 
Conference in 1957 I spoke at one of 
the evening sessions about non-pro- 
jected materials. Out of the many 
available non-projected aids, I picked 
a candle that I had brought with me. 
Taking it to the lecture platform, I 
told about this Korean candle project. 
After the meeting, a young man came 
up to me and told me that he had been 
in Korea when the candles had ar- 
rived and had been distributed. He 
had seen them used in the Korean 
homes. 

Educational techniques and methods 
that provide a wholesome integrated 
experience, appealing to the whole 
person and all his senses, can be used 
with many units of study. The use of 
all the senses, touch, smell and taste, 
as well as sight and hearing, can in- 
crease learning and motivation, and 
can contribute to the formation of 
Christian attitudes. 


_ To Help Teachers ‘Use All the Senses”... 


. .. the Journal has scheduled a year-long series of articles by Mrs. Truman 
Morrison showing how a wide variety of teaching methods may be used to 
reinforce learning of important subject matter. To give all your teachers this 
added help, order or increase your Journal club subscription today (rates page 1). 


Older people 


help themselves 


(iaeeneee with the facts of 
an aging population unprecedented 
in history, churches are concerned 
with two necessities. One is to over- 
haul their traditional way of thinking 
about older people, and the other is 
to provide the opportunities basic to 
continued growth and usefulness of 
individuals throughout life. Church 
leaders are increasingly asking how 
they can help older people achieve 
happier, more productive lives. 


An older couple keeps busy 


Older people do not need things 
done “for” them so much as “with” 
them. Our most fruitful approach to 
the issues involved might therefore 
be to examine the records of a few 
people who have succeeded in trans- 
forming their retirement years into 
“todays that sing,” rather than allow- 
ing them to slip into “yesterdays that 
beckon and blight.” The experiences 
of these people, who are still active 
in their respective churches despite 
their age range of 66 to 80, provide 
important clues to successful personal 
and social adjustment which should 
be helpful to churches. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Dreier 
are members of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church of Hubbard, 
Iowa. After graduating from college, 
Mr. Dreier spent a brief time in 
YMCA work. But, due to a hearing 
handicap, Bill and Ruth, as they are 
affectionately known to friends, de- 
cided to return to the family home- 
stead, where they have reared a 
family of five children. 

During their forty years on the 
farm the Dreiers have been leaders 
in farm organizations, in their church, 
and in community and state affairs. 
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by H. Lee JACOBS 


Research Associate in Gerontology, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Though they have recently turned 
over most of the farm work to hired 
help, they are more active than ever 
in what they call “things of the 
spirit.” At the age of 63 Bill enrolled 
in Iowa State College in order to 
equip himself more fully for the so- 
called “retirement years.” Since that 
time the Dreiers have turned in a 
record of creative leadership for 
which they have received wide ac- 
claim throughout the nation. 

Five years ago Mr. and Mrs. Dreier 
were responsible for the organization 
of a community course on “Planning 
for the Older Years,” and they are 
still members of the group. In 1953 
Bill was asked to serve on the Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee of the 
newly established Institute of Geron- 
tology at the State University of 
Iowa. Last year he was appointed 
to the Governor’s Committee on the 
Care of the Aged. Ruth was recently 
elected president of the Hardin Coun- 
ty Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
has encouraged the inclusion of pro- 
grams on “retirement planning.” 

Bill, because of his rich experience, 
has been invited by the editor of 
Senior Citizen to edit a page of the 
magazine. He is also vice president 
of the Iowa Christian Rural Fellow- 
ship, and serves his local church as 
leader of an adult forum, out of which 
have come many projects for the 
improvement of church and com- 
munity. One of these is the Com- 
munity Hobby Show, now in its sixth 
year and backed by churches and 
civic groups throughout the county. 

Although Bill and Ruth “never 
expect to retire,” in the sense of 
becoming inactive, they have pur- 
chased an apartment in Mayflower 
Home, Grinnell, Iowa, where they 


expect to take up residence wit 
the year. Bill will become the 
salaried recreational director for 
Home, and Ruth will serve as 
hostess. Both expect to become acti 
also, in church and community affa! 
They believe that “after retirems 
it is a tonic for both soul and be 
to have some continuing useful task 


Churchmen develop own program _ 


Homer Runkel, a government che! 
ist with an interest in psycholo; 
retired at Eldora, Iowa, where he | 
served as a trustee in the Congreg 
tional Church. He decided to try! 
help the older men of the town, mi 
of whom seemed to be drifting it 
a state of inactivity. Accordingly | 
sent out a personal invitation to sé 
eral friends, addressing them 
“Senior Citizens of Eldora” and jj 
viting them to join him in a meeti 
in the basement of the local libraj 
for the purpose of fellowship and 4) 
consideration of mutual needs. 

At the first meeting nine m¢ 
ranging in age from 65 to 87 yeaj 
and in occupation from farmer | 
county school superintendent, we 
in attendance. Out of their deliber 
tion on that occasion came the d 
cision to adopt a project entitle 
“Let's Promote the Library.” With 
two months the librarian report 
a twenty per cent increase in bo 
withdrawals. 

The search for new activities i 
the group to the listing of the nee 
of older people, as based on an 
ventory schedule” supplied by 
Extension Department of Iowa Sta 
College. Each “need” was assigned 
a group member for study in prepari 
tion for group discussion. Eventual 
some of the literature collected f; 
the discussions and a number of sj 
lected books on aging became a secti 
in the library. Community problem 
local newspaper stories, reques 
from neighboring communities, ar 
ideas picked up at conferences al 
from four ministers in the con 
munity, became the basis for ne 
programs. The group now numbe: 
about twenty-five. 

These men enjoy weekly meetin} 
for fellowship and the exchange | 
ideas, visit incapacitated older frienc 
in the community, and carry on othe 
worthwhile projects. The nation 
publication, Aging, recently carried 
brief story of their activities. y 

This is an example of the ou 
of the church in behalf of the agi 
in a practical, grass-roots sense, in 
stead of the imposition of a form: 
program “for” the older people. . 
number of churchmen, all senior “ib 
zens, have banded together to hel 
themselves and others. | 
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Mr. Ralph E. Shannon, a Methodist 
| ign and the editor of The Evening 
urnal, Washington, Iowa, has long 
ten interested in the subject of 
‘tirement planning, including the 
yusing needs of the elderly. He has 
‘ld many positions of responsibility 
| his church and has consistently 
joperated with his minister in seek- 
g to make the church more effec- 
ve in the life of the community. 
‘The project which has claimed his 
lajor interest over ten years of 
‘mi-retirement, however, has beer 
te Home Association of Washington, 
ywa. As a result of his leadership, 
| cooperation with others who have 
aared his vision, a unique retire- 
1ent home, the first of its kind, is 
eing developed. When completed, 
tis seven-acre retirement center will 
veet the residence needs of the 
Iderly in Washington County whose 
ituation calls for such housing. 

Said Mr. Shannon in an editorial: 
In this home we are blazing a new 
rail, as well as reflecting a fine com- 
wnity spirit. It is a project designed 
or persons in Washington County. 
embers will thus be living in home 
srritory, in easy reach of friends 
nd relatives ... What a need there 
; for a home to shelter our aging 
aen and women where they may 
ave light and beauty and comfort 
or a modest sum. Many of these 
re quite alone in the world, or are 
he parents of children either unable 
r unwilling to care for them.” 
In addition to his local interest 
fr. Shannon has found time to serve 
n the Advisory Committee of the 
nstitute of Gerontology, and to take 
art in many conferences on aging. 
ike the others already referred to, 
e believes that continuing useful- 
ess to one’s community is the only 
ure road to happiness in older 
naturity. 


enior men contribute to the community. 


Oscar A. Anderson of Cedar Rapids, 
Owa, now in his 75th year, continues 
0 be an outstanding leader in First 
songregational Church and in the 
ity at large. Though still the repre- 
entative of a large insurance com- 
any, his interest in church and civic 
ffairs has increased, rather than 
essened, with the advancing years. 
tecently the daily paper in his city 
arried his picture and an interview 
ditorial concerning his views on 
usiness and: civic affairs. A portion 
f the editorial was devoted to his 
ole in the development of the Senior 
flen’s Bureau, of which he is chair- 
nan. 

These men, now numbering 100, 
take part in community activities 
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Retired business and professional men often keep up with news of their special 


fields, and sometimes take up new studies for which they had no time before. 
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by contributing their experiences to 
help solve community problems.” The 
group meets biweekly and usually 
discusses suggestions on community 
improvement. Many of these are acted 
upon in due time. Says Mr. Anderson: 
“The thing most needed in Cedar 
Rapids is continued vision on the part 
of its citizens, including those of the 
retirement years—when temptation 
is greatest to let down and let others 
pull the load.” Continuing as an active 
layman, even at 75, his community 
interests are thus rooted in the rein- 
forcement which he received from his 
church. He says that he “never ex- 
pects to retire.” 


Things to remember 


Such examples of creativity among 

the older laity suggest certain vital 
points which churches might well 
consider: 
1. Through stimulating latent al- 
truistic interests of older members, 
churches realize large returns, while 
older members find longer life and 
deeper satisfactions in the process. 

2. Older members should share in 
all phases of the church life. Clubs 


planned specifically for oldsters and 
as ends in themselves are not enough. 

3. Older people’s groups profit by 
keeping in close touch with sources 
of guidance, both denominational and 
secular. 

4. Senior citizens can accomplish 
many things on an interdenomina- 
tional basis that cannot be realized 
by one church alone. 

5. Adult classes may well become 
starting points for community proj- 
ects which further the ideal ends of 
the church, though not specifically 
labeled as “religious.” 

6. Churches should encourage their 
older members to attend conferences 
on aging. These persons, motivated 
and informed, become ambassadors 
for action in their local communities. 

7. Every church should have a 
well-informed committee on aging, 
which, along with a community com- 
mittee, promotes education for aging, 
beginning not later than the middle 
years. 

8. The success of the church’s 
efforts should be measured in terms 
of the growth of its elderly persons’ 
satisfactions, rather than of the 
organizations launched. 


International 
youth exchange 


by Joseph W. BELL 


Member of staff of Youth Department, Board of Education 
of The Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee; 


Bass is doing more for us than 
we can ever do for her.” 

So testifies Mr. States in Burlin- 
game, California, about his family’s 
participation in the International 
Christian Youth Exchange. Brigitte 
Schulz (nicknamed “Birdie”) from 
Germany is spending a year as a 
member of the States family and go- 
ing to school with Kennon States. A 
recent visit to this home revealed a 
very happy family and a satisfying 
experience for all persons concerned. 
Birdie made a very pretty Japanese 
girl at the Youth Fellowship New 
Year’s Eve party! 

I recently visited the Horace Par- 
sons family in Escalon, California. 
Susan Parsons, a vivacious, pretty 
American girl, is spending the year in 
Eisenstadt, Austria, in the Kittel 
home there, while Wolfram Kittel is 
spending the year in Susan’s home in 
California. Both the young people 
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chairman of board of directors of 


the International Christian Youth Exchange. 


and their families are having some 
wonderful experiences in this direct 
exchange. 

The International Christian Youth 
Exchange is dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that world understanding and 
thus world peace can be promoted 
through an exchange of teen-age 
young people by the church, in the 
spirit of the Christian fellowship. 
Gerhard Zinser, who is in Atlanta, 
Georgia, during this year, a keen- 
minded German youth, writes that 
the great experience of the exchange 
so far is in helping him to overcome 
some of the prejudices that he, even 
at his young age, had about America 
and other peoples. This is happening 
because the exchange is based on the 
power of Christian love. 

Several denominations that are in- 
terested in such a program have 
banded together to work coopera- 
tively in the International Christian 
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Konrad Billhardt from Neheim, Gey 
many, with his American hosts, Mr. @ 
Mrs. Carter Johnson of Oskaloosa, lo: vc 


Youth Exchange. These include thi 
American Baptist Convention, thi| 
Evangelical and Reformed Churehj) 
the Episcopal Church, the Church 6] 
the Brethren, the Disciples of Christ} 
and the Methodist Church. Thi 
ICYE is open to any denomination a} 
any time to come into the program) 
The basic administration is denomi-| 
national. The denominations work! 
together through a board of directors) 
and a central office on such matters as) 
orientation, transportation, contacts 
overseas, preparation of materials} 
and contacts with the federal govern-} 
ment, whose State Department gives 
strong support to the exchange pro-| 
gram, {if 


Whether or not your denomination is) 
in the ICYE organization, you can} 
apply. Your local church as a whole) 
or some group or combination of} 
groups in your local church, will} 
apply to be the Sponsor for the ex-| 
change. The preliminary application, 
indicating a desire to participate,! 
should go to your denominational} 
office or the central office of ICYE at) 
New Windsor, Maryland. vi 
The sponsoring group in the local) 
church will then be responsible for} 
discovering a family that would like} 
to have a young person from another} 
country as a member of the family for’ 
one year. This means providing b 
necessities, including room, boa 1, 
spending money, and any necessary | 
clothes. This family ought to be active | 
in the church and be interested in| 
world affairs and brotherhood. "e| 
The sponsoring group makes a 
financial contribution to the program, 
which helps pay for transportation 
and for health and accident insurance. | 
This group will deliver the oan 


i 


person to your community | 
church. That is the “one-way” ex-_ 
change. 4 


The two-way exchange is sending 
a carefully selected Protestant Amer-_ 
ican youth to another country for a 
full year, as well as being host to a 
youth from another country. ‘These 
American young people will live in- 
someone’s home, go to school and 
participate in the life of a church 
a community. 

The American young people whoa go 
abroad must have completed at least 
the sophomore year of high school. 
A few June graduates from senio: 
high school will be accepted in 
program for this coming year, to go 
to the equivalent of the high sch 
in another country before starting t 


university in America. All appli- 
mts should be in the upper fourth 
|their classes scholastically, be emo- 
onally mature and physically fit, be 
ell recommended by several per- 
ins, be active in the church and have 
jnversational ability in the language 
| the other country before sailing 
ime in July. This does not mean ab- 
lute facility in the language but a 
: beginning at learning it. 


\|In the case of a two-way exchange 
|| direct home-to-home exchange is 
‘ranged if possible. While David 
{eCray of Malvern, Arkansas, spends 
1e year in the Rev. Gerhard Claus 
ome in Berlin, Margarete Claus is 
1 David’s home in Arkansas. Writes 
s. McCray, “We believe that the 
way exchange is the thing. David 
oes not seem so far away when our 
imilies are both involved as well as 
ie young people.” 

|\ICYE brought to America for the 
ear 1957-58 one hundred young peo- 
le, mostly from Germany and Aus- 
ie but also from France, England, 
‘inland, Uruguay, Costa Rica, and 
razil. Twenty-two American teen- 
gers are in Europe this year. Re- 
orts from the young people and 
amilies in these several countries in- 
licate that young people, families, 
hurches, and other groups, are hav- 
ag thrilling experiences of Christian 
yorld fellowship through this ex- 
hange. The young people coming to 
\merica have been immediately and 
nthusiastically accepted into the 
‘outh fellowship of the church where 
hey are engaged actively. They are 
loing to our schools, are having a 
‘reat time with our American school 
ystem, and are making good grades. 
"hey are doing lots of speaking and 
ome traveling with their families. 
The U.S. young people in Europe, 
n spite of language difficulties, are 
ittending school and having a rich 
xperience from this new environ- 
nent. They are members of families. 


| 
} 
i 


They are able to see other-parts of - 


jurope. They will come home with a 
vhole new perspective about the cul- 
ure, problems, and interests of other 
yersons. 

Both the young people from other 
countries and those from the United 
states have been advised that the 
uccess of the exchange is not judged 
yy academic achievement. They are 
xpected to do their best in school, 
yut they have discovered that there 
ire many other values in the ex- 
hhange program, even if it means 
making up” some of their school 
vork when they return to their home- 
and. Monika Mueller writes, “Though 
found the American school system 
| great deal different from ours, I like 
t very much because all the people 
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here try to help me. My favorite sub- 
ject is speech!” 

Helga Swick reports that she is 
having a wonderful time with her 
American sister in a home near Buf- 
falo, New York, and with the other 
young people in the Youth Fellow- 
ship. Hans Karpe says that “I was 
just a little afraid when I first came, 
but my American parents and the 
young people in the Youth Fellowship 
and everybody made it soon possible 
for me to feel myself at home.” Robert 
Raab, who is in California, reports, “I 
found a nice reception everywhere. 
Everybody wants to talk to me, 
everybody wants to make friends with 
me, and answering questions seems 
never to stop.” Pastors and families 
report that the young people are 
meaning a great deal to the local 
church. 

Birge Roese expresses the spirit of 
the exchange and the sentiments of 
many of the exchange young people 
when she writes: “You really found 
out a marvelous family for me to stay 
with and the longer I live here the 
more often I notice that these people 
are just like the people from Ger- 
many, England, and France. We all 
want to live in peace, we all have 
about the same problems, and we 


Two Virginia ministers, Rey. Norman Preston, Jr. 


enjoy similar things. .. . In the main 
problems like war and peace, in the 
main things or ideas or questions 
about life, learning, help, and love 
(you know what kind of love I mean), 
the people in America and the people 
in Germany, and as I had the oppor- 
tunity to find out, people in England 
and France and probably also the 
people in Russia, agree. .. . It would 
really be wonderful to have some 
people from Russia come over and 
some people from other nations go to 
Russia. I am sure we all would find 
out, what I found out is true between 
the European and American people 
is true with the people from Asia, 
Africa, Australia. I thank you very 
much that I could find this wonderful 
fact by taking part in this exchange 
program and I hope that many more 
people have this experience. And it 
is not only that I found this but also 
my family has learned very much 
about America and is still learning 
much about America, which goes 
along the same line.” 

For further information write to 
The International Christian Youth 
Exchange, New Windsor, Maryland. 
Applications must be submitted by 
May 1, 1958. The exchange will take 
place in July for a period of one year. 


and Rev. Glenn Williams, 


greet Ilse-Mavid von Oppen of Germany and Ingeborg Aegan of Austria. 


by Philip H. DUNNING 


Director of Department of Christian 
Education, Council of Churches of 
Wilmington and New Castle County, 

Delaware. 


Every H ellow 


needs a 


INiGta LIKES ME—why should 
I care if I do anything right? I’m not 
ever going to do any more school 
work, and see if I care. I never want 
to even go home again—.” Sobs in- 
terrupted Butch’s inner rebellion as 
he kicked a waste basket. 


Butch is the product of a disinte- 
grated home. His mother and father 
are both alcoholics, his older sister is 
a “woman of the streets.” Butch has 
never known anything but a harsh 
word or a swift kick from an alcoholic 
father. Yet, somehow or other, Butch 
wandered into our church one day. 
He just “appeared” and said he’d like 
to come to Sunday school. He came 
with some regularity. He soon proved 
to be quite a problem, however. He 
was insolent at times, he was a bully, 
and he always wanted to argue. His 
Sunday school teacher came to the 
superintendent in despair. “I can’t do 
anything with that boy. Either he or I 
must leave. We just can’t be together. 
Make your choice!” 

“Now, Mrs. Smith,’ the superin- 
tendent responded, “I know that 
Butch is a problem, but don’t you 
think the church ought to be helping 
him—not throwing him out? Let me 
see what I can do with him. Let me 
have a talk with him and perhaps we 
can work something out.” 

Thus began a real friendship be- 
tween a boy who needed a friend in 
the church and a man who was will- 
ing to be a friend to a boy “in trou- 
ble.” A boy was reached by the 
church because someone was willing 
to take time to find out why he didn’t 
fit into the “mold” and act like the 
others. 


They need more than a mass program 


One of the dangers the church faces 
is that of trying to work with people 
in “the mass” and expecting everyone 
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riend 


to conform or be labeled as a trouble- 
maker. One of the basic things we in 
Christian education need to remem- 
ber is that if we try to “handle” chil- 
dren and youth “in the mass,” we fail 
to discover their individual needs and 
make Christianity meaningful in their 
individual lives. 

There are times and places, of 
course, where we cannot give individ- 
ual attention to everyone, but within 
the framework of the Christian educa- 
tion program there ought to be a way 
of reaching these individuals on a 
personal, heart-to-heart relationship. 

Not all the problems and frustra- 
tions of youth are as acute as those 
of Butch. But there are literally thou- 
sands of youngsters and older teen- 
agers who could be reached if we just 
had adults who would serve as 
“friends in need” at the crucial hours. 
These are not only the delinquents 
and pre-delinquents. They include 
“normal” girls and boys whose full 
potentialities are not being challenged, 
whose parents do not care about the 
church, or who are “bothered” by 
some problem they do not know how 
to meet. 

There is a real difference between 
a youngster who feels that he has a 
true friend on whom he can rely for 
fellowship, advice, and a pat on the 
back when the going gets rough, and 
the one who has no one to turn to 
when things look dark. 


The Council of Churches started it 


Our churches were made especially 
aware of this need by the request of 
the Council of Churches to provide a 
Christian education program for the 
State Training School for Boys. The 
program was started with “Sunday 
school” classes on Wednesday for all 
the Protestant boys, and has now 
grown into a rather large extension 
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program of placing these boys in thd 
community when they come out on. 
parole. This means seeing that they 
get to a church and Sunday schoo} 
near their homes, and that they ge} 
established in Scouting or the Y oi 
some other constructive activity. 


It was soon found that this coule 
not be “dumped” into the lap of 2 
busy pastor with the expectation thaij 
he alone could overcome the home 
environment to which the boy usually} 
returned. It took something more 
than this. It took someone who coul 
concentrate on serving as a persone 
friend to the boy. It must be some-} 
one to whom the boy could come | 
spill his troubles when they beca 
unmanageable, someone who would 


listen as well as give advice, and rec | 
ognize the time for each. In some 
cases, this was the pastor who | 
able to “make time” for this extra} 
ministry, but in most cases it Mi: 

} 


some dedicated layman who under- 
stood boys and could provide an at-| 
mosphere in which the best growth| 
could take place. 

We are still in the process of ex-| 
panding this program and there are} 
now about twenty churches in our) 
area where an active “a fellow needs} 
a friend” program is going on. 


Out of this experience has come the} 
realization that these boys are not) 
alone in needing friendship which} 
can give meaning to life. i | 

Let’s take Jackie for a good ex-| 
ample. Jackie is a regular, healthy,| 
red- blooded American boy, aged 
thirteen, who appears to have no} 
problems at all. He gets along well} 
with his playmates; he is well liked} 
by his teachers and presents no par- | 
ticular problems in the church or} 
Sunday school. But Jackie is the} 
oldest of six children, with a father} 
who is just thirty-five years of age, 
but a cripple who cannot work. 

Jackie has on his shoulders a great 
deal of responsibility and care which 
the average thirteen-year-old would 
never know. To make matters worse, 
Jackie’s dad has begun to take out 
his frustrations on his oldest son. 
Jackie has no problems? There are 
times when his world appears to be 
crumbling under him and the burden 
appears too great to bear. Who gets 
the brunt of Jackie’s frustration? His 
younger brothers and sisters. To the 
“outside world,” Jackie is normal, 
happy-go-lucky, without a care in the 
world. But the male adult fri 
who has a standing arrangement 
Jackie to call him when things g 
too black, knows better. 

Because the friend is the kind 


Every person needs a friend 


person who tries to practice what he 
believes about the love and mercy of 
God, Jackie is better able to under- 
stand why his father appears to “hate 
him,” and also to have the courage to 
face the world. Jesus Christ as a 
close companion is real to Jackie be- 
cause his friend has helped him to 
understand that God does care for 
him. The joy that Jackie experiences 
when his dad shows a little love, or 
when he gets a good report card at 
school, are best built into his life 
when they are shared with his un- 
derstanding friend. 


Jackie has a place in church 


-When Sunday morning comes, 
Jackie can be found sharing the pew 
in church with his adult friend. To- 
gether, along with his friend’s family, 
they have their faith renewed, their 
convictions deepened, and their per- 
sonal relationship to Jesus Christ 
strengthened. With a dad who is un- 
able to come to church and with a 
mother who has five younger brothers 
and sisters to care for, Jackie would 
be lost to the church were it not for 
his friend. ; 

This kind of relationship must not 
be built on a patronizing attitude or 
hero worship, but on a person-to- 
person relationship with real love and 
a sense of the presence of God in it. 

Our experience began with pre- 
adolescent and adolescent youngsters 
such as Butch and Jackie, and has 
grown to countless Jimmies, Eds, 
Tommies, and others. But we have 
also found that there is the same 
need for friends in varying ways ac- 
cording to individual needs, on the 
part of younger children, older teen- 
agers, and those in their early twen- 
ties. ; 

In one of our churches there were 
many young couples with small chil- 
dren. One of the Sunday school teach- 
ers made it a point to get to know 
his pupils well. While he was visiting 
in one of the homes, the son Kurt, 
aged eight, was playing in another 
room with some of his friends. Upon 
coming into the room where his Sun- 
day school teacher was sitting, Kurt 
beamed and said, “We’ve been play- 
ing doctor and guess what? They let 
me be you, Dr. Smith. This is exactly 
what I want to be when I grow up— 
a doctor, just like you.” 

This young Christian doctor had 
won his way into the hearts of his 
pupils, not as a hero, but as someone 
who really cared about them as in- 
dividuals. Kurt and his young friends 
had been camping with the doctor, 
who happened to be an out-of-doors 
enthusiast. There had been many op- 
portunities to relate the teachings of 
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To most people Jackie is normal, without a care in the world. But his adult 


friend knows the frustrations and responsibilities he must bear when at home. 
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the Sunday school class to the things 
that were observed on camping trips. 
There was opportunity to supplement 
the well-rounded Christian training 
that took place in the home and 
church, and also to put it on a per- 
sonal level with a real friend outside 
the family. 

This kind of an alive, happy friend- 
ship with a warm, understanding 
Christian adult can have a profound 
effect upon the growth of the young 
person involved, and—let’s not forget 
—also upon the growth of the adult. 
Both can grow when the relationship 
is founded on Christian love and not 
just upon doing things or taking the 
youngster on trips. 


The need for foster homes 


A great joy has come into our 
home, as we have seen the personality 
of our foster son develop, because he 
now has a home where an attempt is 
made to bring him the Christian love 
which he had been denied before he 
came to us. We are convinced that 
another work the church has neglect- 


ed is that of foster home placement. 
It is one of the most difficult things in 
the world to find a good foster home 
for a girl or boy who has been “in 
trouble.” Our foster son has brought 
us one of our most rewarding experi- 
ences. The church needs to point out 
to her people the values of this kind 
of Christian service and give guidance 
to it. 

How about the older teen-agers? 
They, too, need to have friends on 
whom they can count. They have 
problems and difficulties as well as 
joys which need to be shared. Often 
a relationship with an adult friend 
can make possible a mature adjust- 
ment to life, saving the person from 
a continuing state of immaturity. 
Though the problems are different 
and need to be dealt with in a dif- 
ferent way, older young people need 
the embodiment of the love of God in 
a mature adult who is a close friend. 


What a church can do 


What can an individual church do 
about this without making a big to-do 
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about it, yet be sure to get it done? 
How can it be natural and spontan- 
eous without becoming artificial and 
over-organized? 

One idea carried out in England by 
Congregational churches has a great 
deal of practical value. The church 
appoints a person to serve as the “co- 
ordinator” and he “assigns” children 
to the right adults in the congrega- 
tion. This has to be worked out care- 
fully, to try to match the personalities. 
The plan has merit in that there is 
always someone to followup on a sit- 
uation and save it from being just a 
hit-or-miss proposition. 

There are enough young people in 
every community or in the neighbor- 
hood of every parish who need adult 
friends that this could be a practical 
and vital part of a church program. 

In many cities of America, there is 
an active “Big Sister” or “Big 
Brother” movement. The church can 
adapt some of these techniques with- 
out getting involved in all the over- 
head organization. The church can 
also provide consecrated Christian 
adults as “friends” rather than just 
“good citizens,” as is sometimes the 
emphasis. 

Churches can get acquainted with 


the agencies in the community that 
are working with the pre-delinquents 
and delinquents. Many institutions 
for both boys and girls welcome com- 
munity support, and especially sup- 
port from the churches. There are 
many things that can be done to bring 
the assurance that the church is con- 
cerned about boys and girls who are 
in trouble, and that God still cares 
for them. Too often, we hear our 
church-folk shy away and _ say, 
“They’re just a bunch of hoodlums; 
we can’t do anything for them.” Who 
knows—but for the grace of God it 
might have been us. 

One suggestion is so obvious that 
many of us tend to overlook it. It is 
that we should see that every boy 
and girl in the church has an under- 
standing adult friend. We should get 
to know them and their needs, their 
hopes, aims, and desires. So far as 
possible, we should know all the boys 
and girls of the community. They are 
depending on those of us who are 
older and supposedly more mature to 
give them the guidance they seek. Al- 
though they won’t often express it, 
they are hungering for sound, mature 
leadership and guidance, along with 
the opportunity to grow in their own 


How to get ready 


to build 


by David D. RED, A.1.A. 


Professor of Architecture, School of Architecture, 


Beene a new church is an 
exciting venture. Its success de- 
pends largely on the wisdom and 
skill of the building committee (or 
committees) in knowing how to carry 
out its own responsibilities, how to 
select an architect, and how to work 
with the architect in developing and 
carrying out the plans. 

Many churches fail to secure the 
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kind of building needed because they 
expect the architect to do the think- 
ing that the committee should do, 
because they don’t make it clear to 
the architect what is needed, or be- 
cause they have preconceived notions 
about what is needed—not grounded 
on facts—which restrict the architect. 
The responsibilities of church and 
architect are quite specific. When 


personalities. Unless they find it in} 
the church they may not find it any-) 
where. 
This must not all be left to 
pastor or director of Christian educa 
tion. They are busy people. This is) 
a work that can be carried by lay] 
people everywhere. I] 
Some may say, “This is time con-| 
suming; where will I get the time or 
energy? We already have problems) 
of our own.” It is time and energy} 
consuming and there will be failures) 
and discouragements added to our, 
own problems. Right at the moment} 
of preparing this article, I received 
the report that one of the boys in 
whom we had placed a great deal of) 
hope was involved in a school fight, | 
pulled a knife, and nearly injured an- \ 
other boy. A failure? Perhaps, but | 
through the strength given by Al-] 
mighty God and through his love that] 
shall never fail, somehow Hank will] 
be reached. Some one of us in our) 
community will keep right on trying} 
and will continue to be a “real| 
friend.” Now and then we will reach 
a Butch, a Jackie, a Kurt, a Mary, a} 
Susie, and even a Hank. They are) 
not just names, but children of God in | 
our town. 


these are understood, each is in a | 
position to cooperate with the other | 
effectively. 


Get the facts 


The first responsibility of the com- | 
mittee is to serve as a fact-finding | 
group. Its function is to find out what | 
kind of community is to be served, | 
what the needs of its people are, what 
kind of building will serve those | 
needs, and probably the ability of 
the members and friends of the 
church to pay for it. 

The committee should make a sur-_ 
vey of the community in which the 
church is located, plot the findings 
on a map, and list the things which > 
will affect the activities of the church. — 
The survey should indicate, according 
to census tracts, the population con- 
centration and the population trends. 
This will show how the church will 
grow. If the area is declining in 
population, the committee should 
probably plan for a church with a 
high percentage of adults. If there is 
an indication of increasing population, 
the opposite is likely to be true. The 
Chamber of Commerce, the public 
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chools, and the utility companies, 
Jan give helpful information. 

| The committee will arrange for a 
‘anvass of the church preference of 
families in the area. It will learn 
what other churches are planned for 
lhe area, to be sure there will not be 
‘oo many churches. Parking facilities 
vill be studied: Program needs will be 
studied in the light of opportunities 
ilready available through other agen- 
ties in the community. Park depart- 
nents, schools, and civic groups often 
nave successful activities which need 
not be duplicated in the church. 

More important, however, this list 
of community activities will help the 
committee to provide for activities not 
n existence and needed by the com- 
munity. Sometimes a day school for 
pre-school children is a help to the 
community. In some instances the 
church, by opening its facilities on 
weekdays, has helped to alleviate the 
srowded condition of the public 
schools. In a small town recently a 
survey brought to the attention of the 
church that there was no library in 
the town. Now that church is attempt- 
ing to provide one. 

A church can also concern itself 
with the field of adult education. Many 
adults are eager to continue the learn- 
ng processes begun in schools and 
solleges. If there is no such program 
in the community, a church should 
sonsider art, literature, and other cre- 
ative activities, as possible fields for 
slasses during the week. It should be 
remembered that the church for cen- 
‘uries has been a center of learning. 
Adult education is becoming more and 
more a vital community activity, and 
the church has the opportunity to ex- 
tend its influence to people who would 
not otherwise be reached. 

The church must have a concern for 
the needy in the area. Usually there 
are community agencies at work help- 
ng those in need, but the church 
should be aware of the ways in which 
t, too, can serve in this capacity. 

In consultation with the committee 
x board of Christian education, a 
sareful study will be made of the 
irends in Christian education, and of 
he church’s present program in the 
ight of those trends. The same kind 
of study will be made of other 
ranches of the church program. 

On the basis of all those and other 
studies, the program needs of the 
shurch for the years ahead will be 
rojected concisely for the guidance of 
he architect and the committee it- 
elf as they work together. 

Most denominations have persons 
yn their Christian education staffs and 
church building department staffs who 
‘an help local churches plan these 
ttudies and project the future pro- 
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An architect needs a thorough understanding of the mission of the church in 


the community, as well as the program the congregation plans to undertake. 
First Methodist Church, Midland, Michigan; Alden Dow, Architect. 


Gerald G. Gard 


gram of the church on the basis of 
them. It is unwise to proceed without 
taking advantage of such counsel. 

At its first meeting the committee 
will want to appoint a recorder who 
will keep an accurate record of pro- 
ceedings and findings. When the time 
comes for the preparation of the final 
report, the committee will have the 
records of the committee meetings, the 
surveys, and the studies by the indi- 
vidual members. These will give a 
fairly clear indication as to the needs 
of the church. These needs should be 
set forth in writing, and although a 
part of the final report, they should be 
kept separate. These are the needs 
which this committee, or a new com- 
mittee, will discuss with the archi- 
tect in planning the new church 
building. 

The building committee will also 
need to make a survey of the financial 
resources of the church to determine 
the amount of money which will be 
available. This is usually done by 
asking for a pledge of the amount that 
each member will be able to give. 

Opinions vary widely as to when, 
in the planning calendar, the solicita- 
tion should be made. Many denomi- 
nations have specialists on their staffs 
who are available to help local 
churches with the financial canvass. 
In every instance the committee will 
be wise to consult its denominational 
leaders. 


One of the most important, and 
perhaps difficult, responsibilities of 
the committee is that of formulating 
a statement of the mission of its 
church in the community and in the 
world. This is a theological matter, 
but the statement should not be un- 
related to the practical program needs 
of the church. The conception held by 
a church as to what are its responsi- 
bilities, what it wants to declare to 
its community, and what response it 
wants to receive, is of central impor- 
tance to the architect. Only as this 
conception is clearly stated can the 
architect hope to design a building 
that expresses it. 


Ways to select an architect 


The committee can best begin its 
work of selecting the architect by be- 
coming acquainted with the Stand- 
ards of Professional Practice pub- 
lished by the American Institute of 
Architects,’ and with the recom- 
mended minimum schedule of fees 
being followed by the local chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. 
If the committee expects the best 
results, it should seek the architect 
who is best qualified and able to 
render the service it needs. In all 


‘Headquarters, 1735 New York Ave., 
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likelihood the architect best qualified 
will not offer his services to the client 
unless he is approached directly and is 
called in to discuss the proposed proj- 
ect. 


There are various methods that can 
be used to choose the architect best 
suited to work with the committee. 
These methods are as follows: 

(1) The first method is by means 
of a formal competition. This must 
be held in conformity with the rules 
and procedures established by the 
American Institute of Architects if 
its members are to participate. These 
rules are simple to follow and a great 
deal of public notice can accrue to the 
sponsors if this method is chosen. 
Prizes must be offered for the winning 
designs and the architect who receives 
the top award should be commissioned 
to execute the work. 

(2) A second method which has 
merit is one in which the committee 
employs an architect as a consultant 
in the selection of the architect for the 
project. This architect will advise the 
client as to the procedure and prob- 
lems of selecting an architect for the 
project, and he will of course dis- 
qualify himself from consideration. 
Such an architect should be a man 
with considerable standing in the pro- 
fession. 

(3) The third method is to consult 
with several architects of good stand- 
ing, possibly recommended by the 
National Council of Churches’ De- 
partment of Church Building or the 
denomination’s board or agency serv- 
ing in this area. The committee’s re- 
port concerning program needs will be 
used as the basis for discussion in the 
interviews. The committee should bear 
in mind that the program which they 
prepare is subject to revision and 
should be revised as the occasion 
arises. Yet the committee members 
can make their selection in the light 
of the imagination and creativity with 
which the architects come to under- 
stand the needs of the church and are 
able to see the solutions. - 

In making the selection the com- 
mittee must maintain an attitude of 
fairness and be careful to lay all the 
facts equally before each architect 
being considered. 

When the committee has come to a 
decision as to its choice of architect, 
final negotiations should be under- 
taken with a definite understanding 
as to what is expected of the architect 
and what is expected of the committee. 
These items are set out in the recom- 
mended schedule of minimum fees 
and in the AIA Standard Client- 
Architect Agreement forms. 

Before entering into final negotia- 
tions, the committee should make 
certain that it is acting in accordance 
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with instructions from the committee’s 
governing body in the church. 

Architects, by the nature of their 
work, are individuals. The committee 
should recognize this and make every 
effort to use the talents of the archi- 
tect to the utmost. 


How to work with the architect 


There is an inclination at this point 
to turn the entire matter over to the 
architect. This is asking too much of 
him. The committee should present 
its program to the architect, then work 
closely with him, especially during 
the preliminary work on drawings 
and during construction. 

By going over the proposed pro- 


gram together and raising questions: 


at to further study needed, the archi- 
tect acquaints himself with the back- 
ground and prepares himself to 
understand the reasoning behind the 
proposals. The committee benefits 
from the inquiries of the architect. 

This evaluation of the committee 
program is important. Out of it comes 
an understanding between the archi- 
tect and the committee. It may mean 
a revision of the original program or 
the preparation of a new one. There 
have been instances in which the com- 
mittee has been shown that its pro- 
posed program would have been 
entirely wrong, a waste of money, 
and, in light of the information turned 
up by the committee and the archi- 
tect working together, the original 
program was abandoned and a new 
program adopted. 

‘The committee and the architect 
should keep a record of decisions and 
especially instructions to the archi- 
tect. The recorder should send a copy 
of all minutes to the architect as well 
as to each member of the committee. 


Several drawings are needed 


Having received the revised com- 
mittee program or upon definite in- 
structions, the architect will begin his 
preliminary drawings and studies. 

The architect will produce one solu- 
tion which he feels is the best. How- 
ever, the committee should insist 
that he present more than one solu- 
tion, especially as to the exterior, to 
stimulate discussion. Actually this is 
an advantage to the architect because 
he will then have a basis of compari- 
son to show why his favorite is the 
one which should be selected. In 
one instance an architect presented 
drawings in Gothic style, Colonial 
style and Modern. The congregation 
which had favored the Gothic was 
able to see why the Modern was more 
suitable for their budget and neigh- 
borhood. Yet the congregation was not 


bound to accept the Modern and in} 
another circumstance might haye 
chosen one of the other styles. } 

This would have prevented an un-} 
happy circumstance which arose in| 
another church where only one draw- } 
ing was presented. Since it was not 
acceptable to the congregation it was} 
rejected and the architect dismissed. | 

The committee should not be afraid | 
of asking the architect to do too much, 
An architect by training and by the | 
use of his God-given talents can ex- | 
press on paper not only his own ideas 
of a church, but those of others as| 
well. The committee should avail it- 
self of this opportunity to use the 
talents of the architect to the utmost, 

On the other hand, it should be} 
clearly understood that the architect} 
must be given freedom to use his} 
imagination and creativity in design-} 
ing the building. The committee must } 
give the architect all assistance pos-} 
sible in clarifying the needs of the} 
church and the message the church | 
wants to proclaim, then give the archi- 
tect freedom to work out the design 
that will best serve those needs and 
express that message. | 

The preparation of working draw- | 
ings is technical and the members of 
the committee cannot be expected to. 
understand the plans fully, yet these 
become a part of the contract between 
the church and the contractors. The 
committee members must, therefore, 
review the plans enough to satisfy 
themselves that the architect is carry- 
ing out instructions. 

When the drawings and the specifi- 
cations are completed, the architect 
will need to have them approved be- 
fore he proceeds to take bids. The 
committee should make arrangements 
for this approval from its governing 
body. 

In taking bids for the work, the 
architect will need to be advised as 
to the type of contract which would 
best suit the occasion. He will also 
need to know who has the authority 
to execute such contracts, and how 
the building is going to be financed. 
These items should be clearly defined 
before the architect seeks bids. With 
this information the architect will ex- 
tend an invitation to qualified con- 
tractors to submit bids. These bids are 
usually delivered sealed. They are 
opened in the presence of the commit- 
tee with the contractors present, if 
they so desire. The bids should be 
tabulated, the contractors excused. 
The committee will then proceed to 
decide who will be awarded the con- 
tract. 

The work of the committee does not 
stop with the awarding of a contract. 
There are often decisions which must 
be made during construction. The 
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committee may be called upon to ap- 
prove samples of materials and to se- 
lect equipment. 

The committee should make ar- 
rangements for some ceremonies. It is 
customary to have a laying of a 
cornerstone, if the project is large 
enough to warrant it. 

Finally, the end of the building 
committee’s responsibility is the dedi- 
cation ceremony. This ceremony is 


Be seninc with couples who 
plan to be married is a natural 
and accepted duty of pastors. The 
minister of a church is in a strategic 
position to give guidance, since most 
of the young people within his church 
turn to him for the wedding ceremony. 
Any counseling given these couples 
by persons or groups outside the 
church should therefore supplement 
and strengthen, rather than supplant, 
that done by the pastor. 

There is, however, a body of infor- 
mation helpful in preparing young 
people for marriage which may better 
be given by persons technically 
trained in the field. Also it can be 
given to large groups wiih as much 
effectiveness as to individual couples. 
When this is done, the local church 
pastors are relieved of the necessity of 
giving this type of guidance and can 
concentrate on matters of faith and 
personal problems. During the past 
five years the Detroit Council of 
Churches has developed a Marriage 
Clinic which fulfills this function. 

This Clinic is one phase of a com- 
prehensive Family Life Project which 
is a joint undertaking of the Social 
Service and Religious Education De- 
partments of the Council. The project 
as a whole has been helped with foun- 
dation funds, but the Marriage Clinic 
has been self-supporting, except for 
paying the director’s salary, and a 
similar plan could easily be followed 
in other communities. 


How the Clinic is planned 


One of the first decisions made 
about the Marriage Clinic was that 
each session would be limited to a 
one-night meeting, open to a large 
number of persons. In this way it was 
made clear that it would not be 
“counseling” in the strict sense of the 
word, but an educational experience. 
Both the young people and the pastors 
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different under various circumstances, 
but the building committee which has 
fulfilled its responsibilities will come 
to this ceremony with a feeling of 
humility in the fulfillment of a dream 
which has become a reality. They 
should show a sense of pride in know- 
ing that each member of the commit- 
tee was able to grow and contribute 
a portion of himself to the work of 
the Creator of all things. 


Editorial Note: More detailed sugges- 
tions about the relationship between the 
church and the architect are available in 
“The Church and the Architect” (10c each) 
and “Church Building Leadership” (30c 
each) from the National Council of 
Churches, 120 East 23rd Street, New 
York 10, N.Y. (For handling and postage 
add 15c for each $1 or portion thereof up 
to $5, plus 5c per dollar or portion over 
$5.) Additional materials are being pre- 
pared and will be available later. 


The Detroit 


marriage 


by Donald F. SCHROEDER 


Director of Family Life Education, 
Detroit, Michigan, Council of Churches. 


clinic 


The Marriage Clinic does not take the place of meetings with pastors or other 
counselors, where personal problems may be dealt with privately and directly. 
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were encouraged to plan for further 
counseling together. Also it was de- 
cided that in this type of meeting it 
was not necessary to try to develop a 
“sroup oneness.” Young people were 
expected to attend as couples and 
their main concern would be for each 
other rather than for a group experi- 
ence. 

Such time limitation made neces- 
sary the careful selection of content 
and a clear definition of goals. Two 
general areas seemed to be presented 
least adequately in the preparation of 
couples. These were: the Christian 
understanding of the sexual adjust- 
ment in marriage, together with child 
planning; and the emotional and so- 
cial adjustments common in the early 
years of marriage. These two readily 
fit together and can be included in a 
balanced program. 

The following general goals of the 
Clinic were drawn up: 

(1) To help create a positive ac- 
ceptance of the place of sex in mar- 
riage, as something that should be 
wholesome and Christian. 

(2) To teach the young people basic 
scientific facts about reproduction, 
sex and child planning. 

(3) To provide a vocabulary which 
would make the communication of in- 
formation and feelings easier between 
themselves and with those who might 
assist them (physician, clergyman, 
counselor). 

(4) To stimulate the acceptance of 
realistic expectations regarding some 
of the emotional, physical and spirit- 
ual factors involved in marriage. 

(5) To reassure the young people 
that the necessary adjustments for a 
stable marriage, although sometimes 
difficult, are possible and worthwhile, 
and that in the event of difficulties be- 
yond their control there is profes- 
sional aid available which may be 
accepted without stigma. 

Three major areas of concern were 
evident in each session:-~ religion, 
medicine, and interpersonal compe- 
tence in marriage. A minister, a phy- 
sician, and a marriage specialist (so- 
cial worker, psychologist, or marriage 
counselor) were selected to work to- 
gether as a team. In the beginning the 
team members met together for 
orientation before working in a ses- 
sion. Later an outline was developed 
to serve the same purpose. 

In selecting the team members, four 
characteristics were considered desir- 
able for each: (a) that he be compe- 
tent in his own specialty; (b) that he 
be an active, evangelical Christian; 
(c) that he be successfully married; 
and (d) that he have the ability to 
communicate with young people. 
Each member was encouraged to de- 
velop the type of approach which was 
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most meaningful to him in the light of 
his own experiences. 

At first there was one session each 
month. Now sessions are held aver- 
aging four per month throughout the 
year. The Clinic meets in five loca- 
tions in widely separated sections of 
the city, one night a week, and each 
session is held on a different week- 
night. In this way many couples are 
reached, since the night of the week is 
more important than the location. 
Most of the centers are churches which 
are easy to reach, have space for park- 
ing, and have adequate room and 
equipment for the program. 

The actual costs of the Clinic are 
covered by a $1.00 registration fee for 
each person. The team members who 
are not on the staff of the Detroit 
Council receive a token honorarium 
of $10.00 for each session. Other ex- 
penses are for printing, film rental or 
purchase, and postage. The sale of 
selected pamphlets and books helps 
to meet these expenses. 


What happens at the Clinic 


Each Clinic takes a full evening. 
The time schedule is from 7:30 to 
10:00 P.M. The pastor opens the eve- 
ning with a brief, informal statement, 
designed to put the couples at their 
ease. He mentions the concern of the 
church for their welfare and its desire 
to help them establish Christian 
homes. He then indicates how the ma- 
terial to be discussed during the eve- 
ning reflects the church’s concern. He 
introduces the other members of the 
team. 

The physician, after preparing the 
group to see it, shows the film 
“Human Reproduction” (McGraw 
Hill, 16 mm, black and white, sound, 
22 minutes). Following the film he 
answers questions. He then discusses 
briefly what is involved in a good 
premarital medical examination. He 
gives the reasons for and the gener- 
ally accepted methods of child spacing. 
And he offers some suggestions for 
the honeymoon and the early sex ad- 
justment in marriage. This portion 
takes approximately one hour and is 
followed by a ten-minute recess. 

The marriage specialist introduces 
the film, “Marriage Is a Partnership” 
(Coronet, 16 mm, sound, black and 
white, 16 minutes). Usually the dis- 
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cussion following this film relates t 
problems of in-laws, money matters 
working wives, expected roles of hus 
band and wife, and the acceptance o 
oneself and one’s partner. 

The pastor closes the evening with 
a very short discussion of the meaning 


a prayer. 


Evaluation of the Clinic 


There are a number of indications| 
that the Clinic sessions have been ol 
value. An increasing number of young) 
people attend each year, last year’s 
enrollment being about 700. A num 
ber of requests come to the Council} 
for referrals to gain additional help} 
Pastors indicate that their young 
people have a readiness to discuss 
matters with them. Physicians repori| 
a more intelligent and cooperative 
approach to the premarital medical 
examinations. | 

Attendance is dependent on the co 7 
operation of the local pastor. The) 
Council has enlisted such cooperation| 
through demonstration sessions at-| 
tended by pastors and their wives. At) 
these sessions the ministers experi-| 
ence personally what is done for their) 
couples and learn why it is done. Min 
isters need this type of participation) 
if their own counseling is to be vital.) 

The Marriage Clinic is only one as-| 
pect of the Family Life Project car- 
ried on in Detroit. It does not take the) 
place of education for courtship and} 
marriage, which should come much) 
earlier in the experience of young) 
people. The Project includes also the} 
areas: parent education in family re-| 
lationships; in-service education of) 
clergymen; and consultation and} 
guidance for denominational, local} 
church, and community committees! 
desiring to strengthen the family. The’ 
Clinic program is growing, and 
changes are readily made as need may 
indicate. Many communities are find- 
ing a similar approach not only help- | 
ful but most practicable. 


The needs of youth are the same in 
every community, but each commu- 
nity must tailor its program of meet- 
ing these needs to the particular sit- 
uation involved. This is the way 
Detroit has tried to meet a specific 
need with a carefully developed pro- 
gram. 


The child in your church school class also attends public school and may be 
struggling to understand two divergent programs. 

To help your church school leaders build upon foundations laid by public 
educators, reserve copies now of the next Journal special, “The Church and 
Public Schools.” See coupon on page 48. 
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How DO WE BEGIN the program 
or released time?” is a question 
fiten heard. During the past five 
years the program for religious in- 
struction on time released by the pub- 
ic school has had a rapid growth in 
almost every section of the United 
States. New systems are set up almost 
monthly and those wishing to start 
xrograms need practical information. 


One of the most frightening aspects 
of weekday work is the frequency 
with which such a program is 
launched in a community without 
careful preparation. Time after time, 
what had appeared to be a promising 
Jevelopment has collapsed because 
sf poor or insufficient planning. These 
incidents not only cause a feeling of 
frustration in the local community but 
tend to discredit the entire program. 


Let us suppose that you want to 
launch a program of released time in- 
struction in your city or community. 
What should you do, if you are to 
have a substantial, well-organized, 
growing system? The following sug- 
gestions are based on fifteen years of 
experience with this program in the 
Los Angeles city public schools and in 
Southern California communities. 


Talk about it 


First, the program must be talked 
about. Conversations with parents, 
church school leaders, ministers, and 
school officials are essential if the 
program is to have community in- 
terest and support. Let these conver- 
sations be most informal and most 
informative. Secure all the available 
material from the Division of Chris- 
tian Education of the National Council 
of Churches, from communities 
already conducting a program, and 
from leaders in the field. Discuss the 
idea with school people who are 
church related, from the standpoint 
of religious as well as educational 
values. 

Proceed slowly. At least six months 
should elapse between the introduc- 
tion of the idea and the working out 
with the school board of plans for 
conducting classes. The acquiring of 
information and the establishment of 
an understanding will prove most val- 
uable in creating rapport with school 
officials. 


Make it interfaith 


The second essential is one of the 
most rewarding and enriching ones in 
the whole program, if our experience 
in Southern California is typical. It 
is the formation of an interfaith 
committee. 

_ The interfaith committee includes 
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all the groups who desire to partici- 
pate in the program and is always 
open to other groups who may desire 
to participate. Usually, the committee 
represents Roman Catholic, Christian 
Science, and Protestant groups. In 
some communities (of which Los 
Angeles is one), there are two Prot- 
estant groups which are members: 
one, of the definitely fundamentalist 
and Pentecostal churches; the other, 
of the denominations affiliated with 
the local and national councils of 
churches. Jewish, Mormon, Seventh 
Day Adventists, Missouri Synod 
Lutherans, etc., should be welcomed 
into the interfaith committee when- 
ever they choose to become active. 

The functions of such an inter- 
faith committee are entirely in deal- 
ing with school-church relations. It is 
the responsibility of this committee 
to make the formal request to the 
local board of education. A request 
coming from various faith groups 
presents a more vigorous concern for 
spiritual training, shows more promise 
because of careful planning and 
thought, and carries dignity and 
weight far greater than a request by 
either a Protestant or a Catholic 
group alone. 

The interfaith committee also meets 
the following responsibilities: 

1. It furnishes release cards, let- 
ters, and other required materials for 
distribution. Costs of these items are 
to be cared for by the participating 
religious groups—no cost to be as- 
sumed by school. 

2. It serves as a liaison between 
faith groups and schools. Only one 
member of the interfaith committee 
calls on a particular school, inter- 
views the principal, determines day 
and hour of release after consulta- 
tion with all faith groups, and con- 
stantly furnishes needed supplies. 


The schools are allocated to the vari- 
ous members of the interfaith com- 
mittee. Therefore, when one calls on 
a school, he represents the entire re- 
ligious group rather than his own 
faith group alone. The school ad- 
ministrators appreciate being able to 
deal with only one person. 

3. It maintains a good relation- 
ship with schools by occasional calls, 
courtesies, and giving of information. 

4. It officiates as a “clearing house” 
for all matters of administration in 
school-church areas. 

5. It conducts regular meetings, 
usually once a month, with officers 
from the group rotating yearly. 

6. Wherever it is permissible (and 
in most areas it is), a member of the 
public school administrative staff is 
named by the school board to serve 
as consultant to the interfaith com- 
mittee. This has proven extremely 
helpful, averting many problems and 
legal difficulties before they occur. 

Particularly in urban areas where 
many schools have large enrollments, 
a functioning, agreeable interfaith 
committee is essential for main- 
tenance of the program. “Religious 
activities must have dignity, organiza- 
tion, and uninterrupted continuity if 
they are to be regarded highly by the 
schools and the general public. 


Use staggered time 


A matter of great importance in 
presenting the plan for classes to the 
school board is that the request be 
made for “staggered time” rather than 
for “simultaneous release.” In the 
“staggered time” plan, classes may be 
released on any agreed hour during 
the day. This makes an adequate, 
qualified teaching staff possible. On 
“simultaneous release,” all the classes 
must be conducted during one hour 
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Mrs. Frasher 
Visits a 
weekday class 
held in a 
trailer bus. 
These mobile 
classrooms 

are popular 
because of their 
convenience. 
The pupils need 
walk only 

from the 
school grounds 
to the trailer. 


only, usually at the end of a school 
day. Such a plan necessitates a large 
number of teachers for a short period 
of time. In many instances, also, this 
plan overtaxes the facilities of the 
nearby church or other meeting place. 


Have a strong Protestant committee 


When considering particular Prot- 
estant responsibilities, the main essen- 
tial is, of course, a strong, cooperating 
sponsoring group. Where there is a 
council or federation of churches, it 
is not only natural but most desir- 
able that this become the sponsoring 
agency, with a committee charged 
with the responsibility of conducting 
the program. 

If there is no council or federation, 
a board may be formed from partici- 
pating denominations to carry out the 
program. Where there is no denomi- 
national area representative, repre- 
sentatives may be named by local 
churches, one for each denomination. 
In any event, we would urge that the 
various denominational executives, 
both area and national, particularly 
those related to the Christian educa- 
tion departments, be involved and 
consulted. It has been very helpful 
in many areas to have endorsements 
of the program, in writing, by these 
executives. 

An interesting “by-product” of the 
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released-time program of religious 
instruction is that it has been the 
parent of many community councils 
of churches. Having experienced a 
good relationship and sense of 
achievement in this area, they have 
gone on into many other fields of 
united effort. 

The committee charged with the 
Protestant aspects of the weekday 
program has various responsibilities. 
One of the first, if the community is 
large enough to require it, is the em- 
ployment of a director or supervisor 
who serves as the administrator of 
the program under the procedures 
and policies set up by the committee. 

Some communities have a combi- 
nation teacher-supervisor. In other 
areas the administration is located in 
the department of Christian education 
of a council or federation of churches. 
In still other new systems, the ad- 
ministration is in charge of one mem- 
ber of the committee. The difficulty 
with this last arrangement is that of 
adding a heavy responsibility to an 
already busy person, usually a clergy- 
man. Sometimes, something suffers— 
most often, the clergyman. 

Committee responsibilities, either 
directly or through an administrator, 
include: procurement of teachers, 
choice of curriculum, publicity and 
public relations, securing the meet- 
ing place, in-training of teachers, 
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proper financial undergirding, and} 
continuous guidance and support. | 

Also, liability insurance is essen-| 
tial, and responsibility for securing it} 
belongs to the committee. Adequate) 
and reliable insurance must be se- | 


cured before classes are started. 


Find places to meet " 
{ 


The committee in charge of the} 
Protestant classes has the responsi-| 
bility of securing adequate and con- 
venient meeting places. According to’ 
legal opinions in various sections, the | 
classes must not convene on school} 
property. This is important, even/ 
though school people occasionally 
urge the holding of classes in the} 
school buildings. A nearby church } 
with proper facilities needs to be se- 
cured if at all possible. Where such 
a site is not available within reason- 
able distance, a home may be secured. | 
If this is done, provisions should be 
made for chairs, floor protection, ete. 
In some communities small buildings 
have been erected near a school espe- 
cially for the weekday classes. 

The mobile classroom is becoming | 
popular. Many areas now use trailer 
buses for part or all of their classes. 
It is costly, but most convenient, since 
the pupils walk only from school 
grounds to the trailer. 

Transportation of the children by 
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bus to a church is another possibility. 
While necessary in some instances, it 
has not proved as satisfactory as 
meeting places near the school. 


First, the teachers 


Needless to say, the choice of 
teachers is the crux of the program. 
‘Any person employed should have a 
valid Christian experience, a teach- 
ing credential, or a director of Chris- 
tian education certificate. In addition, 
he should have had experience with 
the age groups involved in some 
school or church program (vacation 
church school, Sunday church school, 
etc.) within the past three years. 
Times have changed and so have boys 
and girls. 

It is strongly urged that a small 
personnel committee be appointed by 
the overall committee to interview 
and approve applicants for teaching, 
using a prepared application blank as 
reference. Once the teacher is se- 
lected, adequate programs of training 
on the job should be provided. Usually 
these take the form of personal con- 
ferences, regular teachers’ meetings, 
institutes, retreats, laboratory schools, 
and special skill classes. They are in 
every case essential to growth in 
knowledge and fellowship. 


Second, the curriculum 


Second only to teachers is the 
choice of a curriculum. Curriculum 
courses have been prepared by the 
Cooperative Publishing Association in 
consultation with the National Coun- 
cil’s Department of Weekday Reli- 
gious Education, and by many state 
and area groups.’ It is strongly ad- 
vised that the curriculum be selected 
from tested, recommended sources 
rather than from material prepared 
by individuals without relationship to 
regularly constituted groups; i.e., to 
state councils, the National Council, 
etc. 


Third, public relations 


Weekday religious education can 
never be stronger than its public re- 
lations and publicity. Every week- 
day committee needs a wide-awake 
committee for this never-ceasing re- 
sponsibility. The press, radio, TV, 
church papers, magazines, posters, 
letters, and conversation must con- 
tinually be employed to keep the peo- 
ple informed. Ministers change, new 
people move in, new boys and girls 
become eligible for the program. The 
story must be told and retold. 

A friendly understanding of public 
school problems, a gracious growth 


4See the article, “How to Choose Weekday 
Courses,” by Myrtle McDaniel, in the 
March 1958 International Journal. 
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in acquaintance with school person- 
nel, an expanding appreciation of 
other faith groups—all these are also 
vital to a healthy, normal develop- 
ment of this program. 


Fourth, finance 


All of these things require money; 
so adequate financial undergirding of 
the program is essential. Released- 
time education belongs to the church; 
consequently, its support should come 
largely from the church, but indi- 
viduals and foundations also con- 
tribute to this work. Communities 
conducting the program within a 
council or federation include financ- 
ing the program within the total 
budget. Cost per pupil varies from 
$5.00 to $15.00 per year in different 
systems. 


From experience, we would urge 
that the program be kept within 
available funds no matter how great 
the temptation to expand rapidly. A 
new school can always be added, but 
closing a school is very detrimental 
to the entire program. 

There is a growing awareness of the 
mutual responsibility of school and 
church in the growth of persons. To 
countless thousands of boys and girls, 
the religious instruction on released 
time provides the first link to the 
church and to personal spiritual 
growth. As the program continues to 
grow under proper guidance, it will 
make possible the fulfillment of part 
of the Pledge to Children of the 1950 
White House Conference: “We will 
provide you with every opportunity 
possible to develop your own faith in 
God.” 


How shall we count 


“perfect attendance’? 


@ IN MANY CHURCH SCHOOLS an acid 
test of diplomacy comes every year just 
before the Children’s Sunday service. The 
task is to figure out who will receive 
perfect attendance recognition. There 
are some sensitive questions to be an- 
swered. How shall perfect attendance be 
determined? Is it perfect with one ab- 
sence or two? Does it make a difference 
whether a child has been ill or just out 
of town? A great deal of tact and courage 
is required to face and calm the ex- 
citable parent who reacts like an aroused 
tigress if her child is not given an award. 
Is it any wonder that many boards of 
Christian education are inclined to forget 
the whole idea? 

Nevertheless, the encouragement of 
perfect attendance at church school is a 
good idea. One of the primary require- 
ments in education is regularity. The 
pupil who is present every Sunday morn- 
ing has a better opportunity to grow 
spiritually than does his brother who 
comes only occasionally. Certainly if 
good churchmanship is to be inculcated, 
regular Sunday attendance is important. 

Furthermore, it is fair enough that 
there should be some recognition of a 
pupil’s interest in regular study every 
week during the program year of his 
church school. The kind of recognition 
is not the question at this point. What is 
important is that the pupil should feel 
that his effort is appreciated by his 
church. Moreover, such recognition 
stimulates other children to do as well. 

But the method generally used in re- 
cording attendance is inconsistent with 
a Christian concept of justice. If a child 


who is normally regular becomes ill, he 
loses his standing. Why? Was he re- 
sponsible for picking up the virus that 
incapacitated him? Most teachers would 
send home a child if he came for reg- 
ularity’s sake, if he were ill. On the other 
hand, if parents decide to go away for a 
weekend, they can go to church and 
their children can receive a statement of 
attendance which most church schools 
would credit on their records. Yet that 
attendance is virtually meaningless. The 
child sat through a service he may not 
have understood. He lost contact with 
his own curriculum material. Still, on 
the attendance book at home there is 
a mark for “present.” There is a better 
approach to perfect attendance which 
is sound educationally and ethically. 

The method is quite simple. If a child 
is forced to be absent because of illness 
or some other circumstance beyond his 
control, attendance is credited if the 
parent will teach that week’s lesson in 
the home before the following Sunday. 
All the parent need do is to contact the 
teacher or the church office to obtain 
the material and then have a lesson 
period at home. This kind of absentee 
credit is meaningful. The public schools 
have been doing this for years. So can 
ehurch schools do it. 

There are values in this plan beyond 
mere attendance credit. It places em- 
phasis on the completion of a study unit 
and not just on attendance as a goal in 
itself. It is possible that a child may 
grasp the meaning of a course for the 
first time when it is taught at home. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Child evangelism 


Through the Christian fellowship 


by Gordon Edmund JACKSON 


Department of Philosophy of Religion and Religious Education, 


|Dewesect is a process. We 
are never really Christian; we are 
always becoming so. Therfore some- 
thing must precede the particular 
point of conversion, whether that 
experience be dramatic and sudden 
or more normal and gradual. This is 
the period of incubation, and this 
phase is evangelism, too. 

All the influences which enter into 
these formative years of a child’s life 
are significant from an evangelistic 
point of view. The love of the school 
janitor, the gesture of a playground 
supervisor, the words of a Christian 
neighbor, the kindness of a cub scout 
den mother—all play their part in the 
evangelism of children. Evangelism 
takes place where children are. The 
impact of one Christian upon a non- 
Christian boy or girl has always the 
potentiality of encounter with Jesus 
Christ. 

The Christian fellowship has great 
potentialities for the evangelism of 
children. Some clues as to how such 
evangelism takes place may be found 
in the following observations. 


Respect children as persons 


I seriously doubt that we can really 
evangelize a child if we do not respect 
that child as a person. Often children 
are regarded as sub-persons, bits of 
humanity who somehow don’t have 
quite to be respected until they are 
grown up. In the church building we 
assign to them basement rooms, as 
though they were too small for it to 
matter. In the home we keep them 
waiting, as though they had nothing 
to do and as though time were not 
precious. In An Episode of Sparrows, 
little Lovejoy is forever waiting for 
her mother. And she raises the ques- 
tion: “Why do people take it for 
granted that children have all that 
time to waste?” 
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Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The Christian fellowship (the koi- 


nonia) certainly provides us with in= 


sight as to what it means to be treated 
with respect. For so God treated us, 
neither brow-beating us, nor whee- 
dling us, nor patronizing us. Yet the 
fellowship is rare in which everyone 
treats others with such respect. 


Perhaps the counseling room fur- 
nishes us some clues as to what the 
fellowship ought to be. A first prin- 
ciple is that moral judgment must not 
be passed. The counselee needs to feel 
that permissive attitude which en- 
courages as much honesty as he can 
muster at any one time. Only then can 
he get things off his chest. The coun- 
selor does not pry. He is not interested 
out of curiosity. Neither does he give 
pat answers nor pass on advice. He 
offers his friendship; and somehow 
confidence and trust begin to build 
up so that the counselee gains insight 
into his problems and either over- 
comes them or learns to live with 
them. 

Until we have something of this re- 
spect for children evangelism will 
continue to be external and mechani- 
cal if it takes place at all. The Chris- 
tian fellowship is that fellowship 
which can teach such respect and in 
reality generate it. 

A little girl came home late one 
evening and her worried mother in a 
scolding voice asked, “Where have 
you been?” 

“Janet broke her doll,” replied the 
little girl. 

“But you couldn’t help fix her doll,” 
came back the mother. 

“She was crying and I stopped to 
help her cry.” 

That sensitivity can be born of 
Christian fellowship, for the fellow- 
ship is born in suffering, the suffering 
of the Cross and the suffering of the 
crosses each bears for the other. This 


sensitivity little children feel and re} 
spond to. 

And this sensitivity will give 
passion, the passion that prompt 
Jesus to identify himself with hij 
people as he read from the Book th 


day in Nazareth, | 
The Spirit of the Lord God is upoi| 


me, because the Lord has anointed mij 
to bring good tidings to the afflicted) 


hearted, to proclaim liberty to thi 
captives, and the opening of the prisor| | 
house to those who are bound .. . te 


comfort all who mourn. (K. J. V.) 


Evangelism is passionate concern foi} 
all the children: for the deaf, wha 
must learn by lip reading and signs! 
for the crippled; for the blind whosd 
gladness comes in the touch and the 
sound; for the foreigners and those 
strange to us; for the Negroes; for| 
the children in economic classes four 
and five who aren’t quite our kind} 
The Christian fellowship can be in-| 
clusive enough if we are sensitive 
enough and care enough. 


Evangelism comes through experience’ 


In evangelism we must face the) 
problem of theological abstraction} 
Of necessity teaching is tied up wi b| 
words. But often our words slip intel 
the place of the reality they represen | 
and we become infatuated with them) 
This happens in the church when our} 
theological formulations and our bib-| 
lical and liturgical language become| 
the thing. il 

When children use the language of| 
the creeds and of the liturgy, there is 
the temptation to feel that they are 
coming along. They may be. But the} 
words might also be a veneer behind| 
which is emptiness, or chaos, or rebel- 
ion. In a class of six-year-olds aj 
teacher was trying to find out what 
the concept, sin, might mean. Finally,| 
one little boy ventured, “Well, my} 
mother sins me to the store every} 
day.” What does sin mean to a six-} 
year-old? What can it mean? Yet! 
some groups would count it a sign of| 
the working of the Spirit if a six-| 
year-old were to say, “I am a sinner.” | 

My point is not that theological for- 
mulations are wrong for children, | 
though surely there is what Randolph 
Miller calls a “religious readiness” for 
the introducing of certain concepts. 
My point is that the language of 
theology is highly abstract and is no 
necessary sign that evangelism is 
taking place. Beneath the language of 
words there needs to be what Dr. 
Howe has called “the language of re- 
lationship.” Evangelism takes place in 
the experience of relationships where 
a child “feels” a teacher’s kindness, 
intuits the spirit of the community at 
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jworship, appreciates the sincerity of 
the parent even though the parent has 
just lost his temper, because the par- 
ent has been honest enough to ask the 
‘child’s forgiveness. In the experience 
of kindness or forgiveness God’s kind- 
ness and forgiveness can become 
meaningful. Then when the theologi- 
| cal concept of forgiveness is employed, 
it is not just so much talk. 


Evangelism is concerned with ex- 
perience, with the heavy stuff of daily 
living, with the concrete, emotional 
i give and take of the here and now. 

Theology clarifies this experience, 
helps us to see what it means, and 
helps prepare us for further reaches 
of experience. But theology is not 
evangelism. Evangelism is the work- 
ing of God in our midst. Evangelism 
| is not what we know but whom we 
know. 


| 


Evangelism comes through fellowship 


The Christian fellowship in the 
congregation should be a primary 
means for the evangelism of children. 
‘The ground floor of a person’s life 
must be “basic trust.” The anxiety 
pattern showing itself in so many neu- 
rotic forms results when there is not 
the warm, good, joyous feeling of 
being loved, being wanted, belonging. 
When in infancy and early childhood 
the foundation of an enduring and 
trustful relationship is not established, 
all through that person’s‘life he is in- 
volved in trying to catch up on “un- 
finished business.” We have many 
wants, but in the words of Dr. Reuel 
Howe, “The deepest one of all is the 
desire to be at one with someone, to 
have someone who can be at one with 
us, and through whom we can find at- 
oneness with all.” 


The time for establishing this basic 
trust is in infancy and early child- 
hood. The juvenile court and the psy- 
chiatrist’s office give arresting testi- 
mony to the truth that if basic trust 

is not early achieved the damage may 
never be really repaired. 

If the home furnishes happy group 
life for the child, the church fellow- 
ship can complement that. If the home 
does not furnish that kind and quality 
of group life, then the church’s fellow- 
ship is filled with awful responsibility. 

Children in middle childhood, years 
six to twelve, also need happy, satis- 
fying group life. If they have missed 
it earlier in life, they will be desper- 
ately seeking it. Some may seek it in 
being overly submissive, for that is 

_the way they have won any show of 
love at all, by being Mama’s good little 
girl. Some may show it in trying to 
_be the center of attention. However 
aad show it, boys and girls require 
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More important than having all the answers, the teacher of five-year-olds 
should become the focus of trust, of love, of belonging for the whole class. 


group life such as only redemptive 
fellowship can offer. 

Or such children may have had it 
in earlier years, but now they need it 
for a somewhat different reason. The 
task of getting along with age-mates 
is the chief concern of middle child- 
hood. Boys and girls increasingly 
need approval from others of their 
own age and find increasingly less 
important approval from their fami- 
lies. This points up the need for the 
right peer group experience in the 
church. 

I am suggesting here that the Chris- 
tian fellowship serves as a family for 
each child. The adults in the fellow- 
ship serve in a sense as parents, the 
other children as in some degree 
brothers and sisters. This is not to 
mean that the church is to take over 
the role of the home. It does mean 
that to those children who have no 
warm, loving group experience at 
home, the church fellowship can reach 
out and offer some experience of 
basic trust, of belonging, of being at 
one with someone. 


The teacher of a class of five-year- 
olds may not have all the answers. It 
is more important that she be the an- 
swer. In her own personal integrity, 
in her own experience of grace, in 
her own experience of being at one 
with God and some other fellow be- 
ings, she can become the focus of 
trust, of love, of belonging for the 
whole class. And as the class is drawn 
to her, the class will begin to feel 
each other appreciatively until there 
comes the sense of group belonging. 


This is evangelism 

Is this evangelism? In three impor- 
tant ways it is. First, it helps to give 
to the child the sense of basic trust 
he so very badly needs. Christianity 
is concerned with healing. The church 
as the matrix of faith helps to heal the 
beginnings of brokenness. A child 
who is torn inside by doubts of be- 
longing can know here, in this church, 
in this class, that he belongs. He is 
really wanted. 

Secondly, when he belongs to some- 
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one, it helps him to know what be- 
longing to God means. I question se- 
riously what faith in God can mean 
to a child who has no knowledge of 
what faith in some human being 
means. God must surely be a vague, 
hazy abstraction to a child who does 
not know much of love and faith in 
the concrete. Can a child ever really 
know what it is to love God and be 
loved of God if he has no satisfying 


human relationship? To a child God 
looks strangely like the adults around 
him. Some children wouldn’t want to 
have anything to do with a God who 
is like the people they know. 

The third way that this is evan- 
gelism is, well, it’s like the fly paper 
drawing the flies. After Andrew had 
met the Christ, he found his brother 
Simon and brought him to Jesus. And 
this is the way of evangelism, even 


The questions 


Is IT TRUE the devil is whipping 
his wife when it rains while the sun is 
shining?” 

The boy was asking an honest ques- 
tion. He was looking to me for an 
answer. We were studying a unit on 
the weather in the public school, grade 
5. I was his teacher. 

Here is a question involving the 
existence of the devil, and the actions 
of the devil—and his wife. It is a 
question involving some known facts 
of science, plus unknowns about 
which we would like to know more. 
It provided a chance to teach. 

The question serves to illustrate a 
difficulty the public school teacher 
faces. In the public school we wish 
to honor the religious instruction of 
parents in the home. The questions 
children ask in the public school, 
related to matters of general education 
for which the public school is respon- 
sible, are also often related to religious 
matters best reserved to home and 
church. 

The point may be illustrated by 
further questions asked in the public 
school classroom. When we were 
studying the needs of living things, a 
student asked, “How could Jonah be 
swallowed by a whale, and not die?” 

Studying the unit, “How Do Living 
Things Grow and Reproduce?” stu- 
dents asked, “Did not God make man, 
and then make Eve from Adam’s rib?” 

“Are not men made in the image of 
God?” 


Ze 


they ask 


by Martha W. HUNT 


Teacher of science in the high school, 
Mount Vernon, New York. 


“Are people animals? Are men no 
different from other animals?” 

In connection with that unit, I have 
given children of Grades 4 through 12 
their first look through a microscope, 
introducing them to the terms “pro- 
tozoan” and “protoplasm,” meaning 
“first-form” and “first-life.” Some 
child has always asked, “But were not 
Adam and Eve the first man and 
woman?” 

Sputnik and successor satellites will 
probably accustom people to thinking 
of the world as round and soon end 
the response, “—but the Bible says the 
world has four corners.” 

The units, “How Is the Earth 
Related to Other Heavenly Bodies?” 
and “How Does the Earth’s Surface 
Change?” will still turn up questions. 

When they look at fossils, coal, and 
petroleum, students ask, “How do peo- 
ple find out about the age of the 
world?” “Will the world come to an 
end some day? When?” 

“How can this text be true, when 
the Bible says the world was made in 
six days?” or the reverse, “How can 
the Bible be true, if this book gives 
the right information about the age of 
the world and the time it takes to 
make fossils, coal, and petroleum?” 

“How could the sun stand still for 
Joshua?” 

When children study the rules of 
personal hygiene, someone asks, “Why 
don’t people now live as long as 
Methuselah?” 


with children. When children find} 
something, they, too, tell their friends 
The gospel was born in friendship. Ty” 
continues in the friendship of group 

life as children find satisfying rela-} 
tionships and tell others. They a 
evangelists to their peers: “Come on} 
’n see.” And the procession continues 
as happy children go out and bring 
others in. This is “visitation evange-} 
lism” at the child’s level. 


When they study the Archimedes} _ 
principle, figuring out why an iron} 
boat can float in water, someone asks,j 
“How did Jesus—or Peter—walk on} 
the water?” | 

Science deals with facts. It can} 
never answer all questions. Science} 
can tell one about temperature and} 
rainfall in Nome, Alaska, or in Mexico} 
City, for example, but a person may |, 
choose to go to either of these places} 
for values unrelated to the facts.|) 
Similarly we hope that children will} 
have opportunity for thinking about} 
something besides facts in home and} 
in church. Inevitably, they bring} 
questions to school. | 

Both church school and _ public} 
school give better instruction when} 
teachers there know what happens to’ 
the child at home and in the commu- | 
nity. So long as the same child at-| 
tends both church school and public | 
school, the teacher in each must take 
account of what happens in the other. | 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Should the teacher | 
refuse to discuss questions like the ones 
given above, when children raise them 
in the public school classroom? Should 
he respond from the point of view of | 
his own beliefs? ; 

This is one of many questions of in- 
terest to church people in the realm 
of the relationship between the church 
and public education. The May /nter- | 
national Journal will discuss these ques- 
tions in a special issue on "The Church 
and Public Schools." It is recommended 
that additional copies of this number 
be ordered and that a discussion group - 
be scheduled so that public school and — 
church school teachers and administra- 
tors may talk over these matters. (See 
page 48 for quantity rates.) 

Your own ideas of how public school 
teachers should deal with such ques- 
tions would be of interest to the Com- 
mittee on Religion and Public Educa- 
i 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
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Film Klips 
Mark of the Hawk 


Universal-International release of a 
World Horizons, Inc. production in 
Superscope and Technicolor; featuring 
Sidney Poitier, John McIntire, Eartha 
Kitt, and Juano Hernandez. 


What is the Christian message and 
mission to a revolutionary. world? The 
Board of Ecumenical Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. has 
dramatized with power and challenge 
the answer that all Christians could share 
and proclaim: true freedom comes only 
from submission to the love of God. An 
international cast has interpreted this 
answer through the medium of the mo- 
tion picture. 

The story centers around an African 
Christian who, in seeking to free his 
people while representing them in the 
colonial legislature, becomes increasingly 
impatient with the unhurried workings 
of the government. His sense of urgency 
is further frustrated as he interprets his 
pastor’s words of caution and wisdom as 
those of one not sharing his own yearn- 
ings for freedom. 

Interwoven with the threads of this 
young man’s mission are those of a mis- 
sionary’s investment of life in the in- 
digenous church. These few paragraphs 
cannot do justice to the relationships be- 
tween men—Christian and not—of the 
three races, who are willing to lose their 
lives for what they believe. 

The performances of John McIntire as 
the missionary and Sidney Poitier as the 
African Christian are well nigh flawless. 
The former captures the inner spirit and 
consecration of his vocation; the latter 
emulates the vibrant leader of a people 
with an undying cause. If you have been 
disappointed by past treatments of spirit- 
ual themes in feature films, you may be 
pleasantly though penetratingly surprised 
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by this motion picture. The ending is 
not all “sweetness and light.” 

If you have been deploring the poor 
quality of contemporary cinema, radio, 
and/or TV, you owe it to yourself, your 
community, and your church to see 
“Mark of the Hawk.” Then, if you agree 
that it is a significant, spiritual, film 
achievement, you owe the producers a 
letter of appreciation and your share in 
a word-of-mouth promotion among your 
friends and neighbors. This presentation 
comes partly in answer to your pleas for 
good theatrical product. Will you now 
support it? 


Current Evaluations 


(from a nationwide network of inter- 
denominational committees) 


Evaluation “Ratings” 
and Their Meanings: 


Hicuty RecomMENDED—superior in vir- 
tually every quality; an outstanding 
contribution to its subject area; will 
probably remain a “classic” in its 
field for some time. 

RECOMMENDED—generally good to excel- 
lent in over-all quality and potential 
contribution to its area; could be 
used with a minimum of difficulty 
to the utilization leader. 

ACCEPTABLE—average in over-all quality 
and potential; adequate and satis- 
factory without being especially dis- 
tinctive. 

Limitep—mediocre in general; could be 
useful in part, if adapted. 

Not RecomMenDED—poor in religious 
educational potential as well as aver- 
age to poor in technical qualities. 


It Happens Every Day 


60-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
Produced by the National Council of 
Churches (Commission on Missionary 
Education: Friendship Press), 1957. 
AVAILABLE FROM THE PRODUCER 
AND DENOMINATIONAL FILM LI- 
BRARIES. Sale: $5.00. 


The first section of this filmstrip uses 
symbolic artwork to point beyond racial 
similarities and differences to the com- 
mon denominator of humanity, “the real 
you.” Stated and visualized is the thesis 
that when we recognize everyone is 
created and loved by God, we have a 
viewpoint from which to understand 
better the meaning of individual differ- 
ences, sin, Christian faith and love, and 
responsibility in everyday living. The 
second half uses stylized live photog- 
raphy to present a trio of situations com- 
monly faced by young people that in- 
volve racial relations, and a solution for 
each is suggested. 

Combining visual variety with solid 
content, the piece is HIGHLY RECOM- 
MENDED as a discussion stimulator with 
senior highs and young people, if used 
according to the excellent guide. Since 
each of the problems in the latter part 
is presented separately, discussion can 
deal with one before moving on to pro- 
jection of the next. The linking of per- 


sonal applications to the opening, objec- 
tive treatment constitutes a real strength, 
also. Some viewers may consider the 
solutions offered to the three problems 
a bit pat, yet the material’s purpose is 
more to provoke thought than to provide 
answers. 


(VI-B-5; VIII-A-5, B-2; IX-I)* 


The Story of Jesus Series, Part I 


Set of six filmstrips with or without 
dual-purpose (one side for adults, the 
other for children) recordings, color, 
scripts, guides. Produced by Cathedral 
Films, 1957. AVAILABLE FROM DE- 
NOMINATIONAL FILM LIBRARIES 
AND OTHER LOCAL CATHEDRAL 
DEALERS. Sale: $40.50 for the six strips 
and records; $7.50 for one strip and rec- 
ord; $5.00 for strip only. 


The Annunciation (30 frames) A pres- 
entation of the Angel Gabriel’s three 
announcements: one to Zechariah tell- 
ing him his wife would bear a son (John 
the Baptist), another reassuring Joseph 
about Mary’s conception, the last an- 
nouncing to Mary that she would be 
Jesus’ mother. 


The Nativity (27 frames) From the 
decree of Caesar Augustus through the 
visit of the Shepherds. 


The Presentation (30 frames) A de- 
scription of the Hebrew tradition which 
led Mary and Joseph to present the baby 
Jesus in the Tempie to the priests, and 
prompted Simeon and Anna to proclaim 
the infant as the Messiah. 


The Story of the Wise Men (30 frames) 
From their reading of deep meaning into 
a uniquely brilliant star through their 
return home a different way after a 
dream. 


The Boyhood of Jesus (31 frames) The 
small lad’s home and school life from 
which he learned Hebrew traditions, cli- 
maxed by his conversations with the men 
of Jerusalem’s temple after the Great 
Feast. 


The Baptism and Temptation (37 
frames) An introduction to the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist and Jesus’ bap- 
tism, after which Jesus meets his wilder- 
ness tests. 


Offering literal interpretation of its 
subject with additional dramatic filler, 
the set is RECOMMENDED as instruc- 
tional and inspirational aids with junior 
highs through adults in the more con- 
servative fellowships, ACCEPTABLE for 
the same uses and ages in the more 
liberal churches. 

Production qualities include vivid set- 
tings and costumes that at times detract 
due to their colorfulness. Otherwise, 
however, the strips are potentially useful 
in teaching and worship situations. A 


*Areas of subiect classification used by 
the AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE GUIDE, 
all-inclusive professional reference for 2500 
church-related A-V materials. The 1958-59 
4th Edition, to be released next August, 
will be available at $10 a copy postpaid 
only from the Dept. of A-V and Broadcast 
Education. NCC, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 
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Introducing the new 


FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST 


3299 


This is the only sound projector that 
“Zooms” the picture to fit the screen. 
It reverses for review...threads in sec- 
onds...shows still pictures...requires 
no oiling. It’s the newest achievement 
in sight and sound! See it in action! 


The “399” is the most versatile 16mm 
sound projector available today. As the 
chart below shows, it offers more advanced 
features, more exclusive features, than any 


other projector. In over-all quality it has 


FIVE ELECTRICAL | BRILLIANT 
SAPPHIRE | ~ REVERSE STILL 
MOVEMENT 


PROJECTOR 


399 
SPECIALIST 
BRAND 
A 


BRAND 
B 


BRAND 
Cc 


BRAND 
D 
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FACTORY LE FRAME 
TOP MOUNTED HOUR 
EALED REWIND DRIVE AND REELS METER 


PICTURES | LUBRICATION 


nio parallel, yet its basic price is only | 
$499.95. It is the finest value of all sound 
projectors. Ask your A-V dealer to demon- f 
strate, or write Bell & Howell Company, | 
7169 McCormick Road, Chicago, Illinois. 


AUTOMATIC | SING AUTOMATIC 


LOOP SETTER 


RELEASE COUNTER 
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1. Exclusive new “zoom” lens* (£/1.6) 
adjusts picture size to fit screen without 
moving the projector. One lens serves for 
different size rooms. 


2. Sapphire parts at five film handling 
points deliver 400% longer life . . . years 
of trouble-free service. 


3. Reverse operation for more effective 
instruction. Operator can stop, review, 
then reverse and view again. 


4. Rewind release automatically sets 
projector for “forward” after rewinding. 
Extraordinarily fast, 399 rewinds full 
hour’s show in 2 minutes. 


FINER PRODUCTS 
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FILMOSOU 


. 5. Still picture clutch lets you stop film 


on single frame for indefinite period. 

6. “Cold Glass” heat filter* gives 7 
times brighter still picture image. 

7. Single frame drive* lets you advance 
or reverse, frame by frame, for slow mo- 
tion study and discussion. 

8. Frame counter* lets you measure 
elapsed time for any sequence. 

9. Factory sealed lubrication eliminates 
need for oiling. 

10. Automatic loop setter* eliminates 
“fluttering;” reforms loops without inter- 
rupting show. 


5 eS EAA EOS atti 


cane ah 
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11. Hour meter* records running time; 
aids scheduling. 


12. Threading is so simple that even a 
child can do it. 


13. Top mounted reels let you set up on 
any table or desk without dangerous 
overhang. 


14. Powerful 15 watt amplifier for full 
volume in large auditoriums. Will power 
2 large speakers. 
15. Convenient self-contained speaker 
can play within case or from any point 
in the room. 

*Optional features 


THROUGH IMAGINATION 


Bell © Howell 
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real strength lies in their ability to be 
used singly as complete episodes. Utiliza- 
tion leaders and teachers will need to 


Keep Your 
Journals 


CLEAN ¢ NEAT 
HANDY 


No more ragged edges when you use the 
popular MAGAFILE to file your Journals. 


75c each; Two for $1.25 


International Journal 
Box 238, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Send... Magafiles. | enclose payment with 
order. 


TOR Eid cist 
RA 08s 5 resi tae 


01-35-000-0-2-10 


prepare junior high viewers for the 
backgrounds of “The Annunciation” and 
“The Presentation” since their contents 
may be unfamiliar and perhaps mis- 
understood. 

(II-A-2)* except “The Baptism and 
Temptation” (II-A-3)* 


Frank Laubach (Great Missionaries 
series) 


47-frame filmstrip with or without re- 
cording, color, script. Produced by the 
Society for Visual Education, 1957. 
AVAILABLE FROM DENOMINA- 
TIONAL FILM LIBRARIES AND 
OTHER LOCAL SVE DEALERS. Sale: 
$9.00 with recording; $6 without. 


Artwork visualizes the life story of 
this modern missionary whose revolu- 
tionary methods of combatting illiteracy 
—in the name of Christ—have taught a 


countries and territories. The filmstrip 
begins with his call to the ministry, con- 
tinues through the experiences leading 
up to a decision for missionary activity, 
and concludes with a survey of his 
literacy efforts in all parts of the world. 

Though somewhat sketchy in terms of 
details, overall treatment of the man’s 
life and work is more than adequate. 
The drawings and color are pleasing, 
especially the facial close-ups. For the 


SOLD OUT 
and 
REPRINTED 


“How To Use - 
AUDIO-VISUALS 
in Christian Education” 


Order copies of these special Journal issues now to meet your needs: 


By popular demand, the Audio-Visual issue. of the Journal has been reprinted. 
It helps churches use the many projected and non-projected aids more effectively. 


Also reprinted: “THE BIBLE—OUT OF LIFE, INTO LIFE” telling how children 
and youth learn more when such methods as creative dramatics, original writing, 
field trips and artistic expression are used to bring the Bible “out of life, 


into life.” 


“EQUIPMENT FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.” Show your teaching staff, your 
Christian education committee, and your board of trustees the best equipped 
church schools in the land by giving them this special issue containing nearly 


100 photographs and drawings. 
“WHERE TWO OR THREE .. .” 


This special issue on Christian growth in 


dynamic groups brings together in simple form the best insights concerning 


group procedures. 


“THE CHURCH OUT-OF-DOORS” WN comprehensive handbook to help integrate 
your indoor-outdoor program of Christian education including day camps, church 
school outdoor sessions, field trips, family vacation trips, hikes, etc. 


“CHURCH AND COLLEGE” shows the relationship of the church school and 
Christian parents to the present or future educational life of youth and children. 


Combine your order for copies of aboye issues and obtain quantity rates: 
100 or more copies 25c¢ each; 6 to 19 copies 40c each 


20-99 copies 30c each; 1 to 5 copies 50c each 


me ee ee 


Send copies as indicated: 

—_—‘“‘The Bible—Out of Life, Into Life’ 
___“‘Equipment for Religious Education’’ 
___—“‘Laborers into His Harvest’’ 
——‘“‘Church and College’’ 

—___‘“‘Where Two or Three”’ 


gif?) ee ee Pee A near 
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Citys... 
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——‘'The Church Out-of-Doors’”’ 
——‘“‘“Grow as 


——‘‘How to Use Audio-Visuals in Chris- 


You Pray—Pray as You 


tian Education’ 


instruction and motivation of juniors | 
through adults, the material is RECOM- | 
MENDED. Its philosophy for modern } 
missions is clearly outlined and scores | 
strongly. The example of this man’s | 
dedication and accomplishments could }| 
be channeled by a leader so as to chan- | 
nel the thoughts of younger viewers to- | 
ward missions vocations. 
(V-D; VI-D)* 


From the Church at Nishio 


72-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. | 
Produced by the National Council of | 
Churches (Commission on Missionary | 
Education: Friendship Press), 1957. 
AVAILABLE FROM THE PRODUCER 


AND DENOMINATIONAL FILM LI- | 


BRARIES. Sale: $5.00. 
A pictorial report from a Protestant | 


. church in the Japanese city of Nishio— | 
total of 60 million people to read in 84 | 


200 miles southwest of Tokyo—is nar- | 
rated by the pastor. He offers a brief } 
description of the community as well | 
as a_history of his congregation. After | 
citing the pioneer efforts of two women, || 
a Japanese evangelist and an American | 
missionary, the filmstrip focuses on the } 
church’s program and life today. 


Covering a wealth of information on | 
fellow Christians in Japan, it is RECOM- |} 
MENDED as an instructional tool with | 
senior highs through adults. Authentic | 
in its contents, the story-line gives a | 
human touch to its narration in the per- | 
son of the pastor undaunted by polio- | 
induced lameness. The strip does run a | 
bit too long in terms of the information {| 
presented and the number of frames | 
used to present it. This factor would } 
limit its effectiveness with junior highs, | 
but need not hamper a carefully pre- | 
pared leader of older persons. 


(V-B-5; IX-H)* 


Your Body during Adolescence 


10-minute motion picture, b&w, guide. | 
Produced by the McGraw-Hill Book | 
Company (Text-film Dept.), 1955. 
AVAILABLE FROM MOST STATE | 
UNIVERSITY FILM LIBARIES. Rent- | 
al will vary slightly from one to another. |) 


As a group of junior highs arrange — 
themselves for a class picture, the film’s | 
narrator speaks of the physical changes 
soon to be, or now being, experienced | 
by these boys and girls. The camera then — 
switches to a series of animated draw- 
ings and diagrams which are used to 
show some of the adolescent develop- | 
ments in the male and female. The facts | 
of fertilization and reproduction bring 
the film to a close. 


RECOMMENDED for the instruction 
of older junior highs and senior highs, 
it might be valuable for parents as well. 
Whereas the younger set would appre- | 
ciate the straightforward presentation of © 
vital principles, their elders would be 
interested in the methods employed to 
communicate the facts of physical life. 
To be sure, religious educators will want 
to include spiritual interpretations when- _ 
ever using it, since the film omits any 
references to moral facets of the sub- 
pect. 

Simply presented with a more-or-less 
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“One of the most ambitious schedules of 
Biblical film production ever undertaken” 


Concordia Films announce 


14 films in color or black and white 


ABRAHAM, A MAN OF FAITH 
JACOB, BEARER OF THE PROMISE 
JOSEPH, THE YOUNG MAN 
JOSEPH, RULER OF EGYPT 
MOSES, CALLED BY GOD 

MOSES, LEADER OF GOD’S PEOPLE 
JOSHUA, THE CONQUEROR 
GIDEON, THE LIBERATOR 

RUTH, A FAITHFUL WOMAN 
SAMUEL, A DEDICATED MAN 
DAVID, A YOUNG HERO 

DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL 
SOLOMON, A MAN OF WISDOM 
ELIJAH, A FEARLESS PROPHET 


Rental, color $9.00 « B & W $6.00 


Save 10% on series rentals 
Running time 17 minutes 


we 


At your religious film library. 


COLOR FILMSTRIPS by the same titles with RECORDS 


Cast of more than 450 people. Authentic costumes using voices and sound effects from films will be available 
and settings developed after extensive research. In- later this year. Each filmstrip $5.00; with record, $8.00 
cluded with dramatic realism are the Crossing of the 
Red Sea, the Crumbling of the Walls of Jericho, 


God giving the Law to Moses, and many other Aaa eo 
events. Two years of writing, planning, and research nco 1 f di 1 a 1 m Ss 


back of this Old Testament series. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


' 
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They can learn 
more in vacation 
Bible school 


eeneneee 


© Use the “OUR CHILDREN” series to provoke s 

‘discussion and provide positive Christian § 

Ssolutions to problems of cheating, dis-« 

¢ honesty, selfishness, bossiness, neatness, co-¢ 

* operation, sharing, rewards, friendships, ¢ 
® money, quarreling, etc. 


Tell them — and SHOW them Bible stories with 


“THE LIVING BIBLE” 
26 films which authentically portray 
the life and teachings of Christ. 


“BOOK OF ACTS” 
10 films on the beginning of the 
early Christian church. 


15 minute films, ideally suited to your normal ¢ 
teaching schedule, and all are in color 
or black and white. 


COMPLETE UTILIZATION GUIDES AND WORSHIP 
PROGRAMS AVAILABLE ON EACH SERIES. 


See your nearest Family Films library, or write 
for your FREE catalog. 


C9O9FATRHTHHONESTE ROCHE HOTHEHHTEOHRH AD 


*COCHSSSHSSCSCSSSSSSSSSHLESHESEESEESEE 


Hamill Mond INC. 

5823 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 

HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 

Please send me 

[] New catalog, containing church calendar, e 


modern-day inspirational films, Our Chil- $ 
dren Series, Book of Acts Series, Living ¢ 


Bible Films, series savings plan. i 

e 

Name of nearest Family Films’ franchised @ 
library. ° 

e 

Name > ate - : 
es 

e 

Address = 
s 

s 

City State ° 


et heeaeeseeseeoresesoeeoseeeesesee, o*® 
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impersonal approach, it can help teach 
these important points without creating 
tensions or uneasiness. Some will choose 
to use this material with unmixed 
classes. 

(VI-C-4; VII-A)* 


Labor of Love (The Way series) 


30-minute motion picture, b&w, guide. 
Produced by the Methodist Church (TV, 
Radio, and Film Commission), 1956. 
AVAILABLE FROM METHODIST PUB- 
LISHING HOUSES. Rental: $8.00. 


Emily Wyatt feels that her home and 
family no longer really “need” her and 
decides she must find an outside job to 
relieve her boredom and loneliness. In 
talking over her feelings with their 
pastor, Emily’s husband discovers that 


his lack of attention to, and time with, 


his wife may be a contributing factor. 
Emily makes a discovery, too, in “that 
she can find a more satisfying life by 
interesting herself in the needs of others 
and the ways of meeting those needs. 
Thus, both marital partners find deeper 
meaning in their relationship with them- 
selves and their church. 

Dealing with common problems of an 
average couple, the film unfortunately 
involves itself in more than it can handle 
within a half hour. It seems a little un- 
realistic that Emily had no outside inter- 
ests to speak of before her moment of 
discovery. The context of the total story- 
line suggests otherwise. Though the solu- 
tions offered to the couple are found 
quite quickly, the film could be AC- 
CEPTABLE as a discussion stimulator 
with young adults and adults. These ages 
may easily identify themselves with one 
or more of the problems stated and thus 
possess a springboard for group con- 
sideration. 

(VII-C, H)* 


Learning Is Searching 


30-minute motion picture, b&w, guide. 
Produced by Vassar College (Dept. of 
Child Study), 1956. AVAILABLE FROM 
THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY FILM 
LIBRARY, 26 WASHINGTON PLACE, 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. and some other uni- 
versity film libraries. Rental: $6.00. 


A class of third graders studies a unit 


“on the early tools of man. In doing SO, 


the youngsters beeome involved in prob- 
lem solving, take a field trip, have re- 
source persons come into their classroom, 
and use a variety of other means to en- 
hance the learning process. The film thus 
provides a study not only of educational 
principles but an intimate portrait of 
these children as well. 

Realistic and comprehensive in its 
coverage of the subject, it is HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED as an instructional aid 
with leaders, teachers, and parents. Most 
effective use will depend upon the re- 
lating of its concepts to the field of 
religious education, yet this should not 
be difficult. Technical qualities are not 
perfect—sound is not always clear, pho- 
tography is non-professional—but the 
content comes through nevertheless and 
holds interest throughout. 

(X-B-2, C)* 


solve them by a form of self-destruc- } 


Kid Brother ‘ 


27-minute motion picture, b&w, guide, 
Produced by the Mental Health Film} 
Board, 1957, AVAILABLE FROM THE} 
PRODUCER, 13 E. 37TH ST., NEW 
YORK 16, N.Y., and other mental health | 
film libraries. Rental: $7.00. ! 


Phil Martin is a “normal” 16- — | 
that is, he suffers from adolescent feel-| 
ings of insecurity increased by his family’s | 
treatment of him as a “mere child.” The} 
problem is brought to the surface at an| 
engagement party for his brother, given | 
by his parents. Attending reluctantly, he | 
finds himself more bored every moment} 
and increasingly considered a youngster 
by being told what to do and what not| 
to do. Finally, he moves to assert his | Ee 
independence by sampling the cham- | 
pagne forbidden to him but freely offered | » 
to all his elders. Soon quite intoxicated, | 
he becomes more and more undesirable | 
and ends up asleep on the porch swing. || 
Later put to bed by his brother and| 
pitied by his parents, he goes off to school | i 
the next day with his chip still on his} 
shoulder, and his family still unaware | 
of his maladjustment and felt needs. | 

Technically excellent, the film lives | 
up to its stated purpose by “showing | 
some of the emotional problems of ado- | 
lescence and the futility of trying to | 


} 
| 
j 


tion.” The ignorance of the parents, | 
coupled with their failure to realize the | | . 
impact of a double standard on drinking, | 
however, could easily be misunderstood | 
by some viewers. When all is said and | 
done, an over-abundance of problems | 
is raised with a dearth of direction as} 
to possible solutions. } 

The middle-class setting of the family } 
rules out use with lower income groups; | 
the acceptance of drinking as a normal | 
social exercise limits its use with a 
large portion of other persons in the 
church. Considering the nature of the 
producing organization, the film is dis- 
appointing and LIMITED as a discussion 
stimulator with young people through | | 
adults. Dealing with its problems too | | 
negatively in general, it does, however, 
highlight some of the signals warning | 
about emotional difficulties in adoles- | 
cents. 

(VI-C-3, 1, B)* 


The Story of Joseph 


2-part filmstrip, color, scripts. Pro- 
duced by Alexark and Norsim, Inc., 1955. 
AVAILABLE FROM THE PRODUCER, | 
156 N. ARDEN BLVD., LOS ANGELES 
4, CALIF. 


Part 1 (29 frames, $7.50) Shows Joseph 
finding favor with his master; his days 
in prison and his development into ma- 
ture faith and courage; his interpreta- 
tion of dreams; and his elevation to 
governor of the land. 


Part II (30 frames, $7.50) Depicts the 
famine and the coming of many peoples 
to Egypt to buy food; the arrival of 
Joseph’s brothers for this purpose, and 
his testing of their sincerity and repen- 
tance; and their recognition of the Lord’s 
hand in their experiences. 

Interesting and informative the pair 
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Get this valuable 44-page catalog 


of Protestant religious filmstrips 
NOW! 


The only one of its kind! This amazing new 
1958 catalog lists, describes, illustrates 

and gives prices on the most complete - 
library of filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides for 
Protestant Church use! 

Page after page after page—hundreds of 
religious filmstrips fully described in detail 
and handsomely illustrated with pictures 
from actual films! Filmstrips are 
conveniently grouped under eight major 
headings for easy reference: God; Old 
and New Testaments; Bible History and 
Background; The Christian Church; 
Christian Living; Worship and Holidays. 

Right at your fingertips, you can 
have all the information you want to 
order the filmstrips you need. 

Be sure you get this new catalog 
now... it’s FREE! 


Order “The Story of Spring” 
sound-filmstrip for 5 to 8 
year-olds NOW... only $8.50! 


SEND THIS EASY-ORDER COUPON TODAY! 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check [] money order (in the amount of $_____________for the 
following postpaid material; send bill D): 

Filmstrip(s), No. A854-1R, “The Story of Spring,’ at $8.50 each. 


Through sight and sound, these full- 
color photographs and a recorded nar- 
rative by Angel Casey can take your 
children on a delightful long-to-be- 
remembered excursion into God’s beau- 


(Quantity) 
CO Please send FREE 1958 Protestant Religious Catalog. 


N 
tiful springtime world. Birds, baby ani- aus 
mals, newly plowed fields, spring flow- Church 

Address 


ers, and other scenes are used 
to show how God gives new 
life to His world each spring. 
A854-1R—"The Story of Spring’ (33 
frames), in color, with 10-in. 33) rpm 
record and teaching guide. $8.50. 


City. Zone State 


Your title. 


(Minister, teacher, director of education, etc ) 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc., Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 


April, 1958 29 


are RECOMMENDED as instructional 
tools with junior highs through adults, 
though utilization leaders may choose 
to alter the script for the various ages 
and even edit certain portions since the 
verbal commentary per frame is often 
lengthy. Following the Old Testament 
accounts literally, the story-line is visu- 
alized with clearly defined artwork. Part 
I is somewhat better than Part II in 
terms of production qualities but both 
could be equally useful in the hands of 
a competent leader or teacher. 
(III-C-3)* 


The Difference 


59-frame filmstrip, color, 2 scripts 
(one for children, the other for adults). 
Produced by the United Church of Christ 
(Evangelical & Reformed Bureau of 
A-V Aids), 1954. AVAILABLE FROM 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS, 1505 
RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. Sale: 
$5.00. 

As the Lindsay family develops the 
spiritual discipline of devotions together, 
the various members see how difficult 
it is to attain the standards and spirit 
expressed in their prayers. As they con- 
tinue to worship as a unit in their home, 
however, their understanding deepens 
and they realize that daily Christian 
living—though not easy—is possible. 

Treating a practical area of family 
life with reality, the filmstrip is RECOM- 
MENDED as a discussion stimulator and 
motivation piece with junior highs 
through adults. While photographic qual- 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


THE EASY 


® Theater Quality 
16mm Sound 
Projector 


© Film Safety Trips 
© Easiest to Use 

© Lowest in Cost 

® Lightest in Weight 


@ 50,000 Users 
Can’t Be Wrong 


® Lifetime Guarantee 


FOR THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATOR 
Here's a professional projector 
for your religious and entertain- 
ment films. Precision built with 
rugged construction throughout. 
Weight only 271 Ibs. 
Complete $298.50 


Write for Frew Catalog 


f THe HARWALD co.! 


are Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. « Ph: DA 8- 7070! 


co ory eles ones 


ity is not uniformly good, the total mate- 
rial is thought-provoking and could be- 
come the effective center of a family 
night program. Some may consider the 
story-line somewhat idealistic, yet this 
may not be a weakness. 

(VII-E; VI-A-2)* 


A Tip or a Talent 


64-frame filmstrip with recording, color, 
script, guide. Produced by the Presby- 
terian Church USA (Dept. of Steward- 
ship and Promotion) in cooperation with 
the National Council of Churches (Joint 
Dept. of Stewardship and Benevolence), 
1956. AVAILABLE FROM PRESBYTE- 
RIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, 156 


FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10; 71 E. 


LAKE ST., CHICAGO 1; 234 McALLIS- 
TER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 2; and some 
other en ominationel stewardship de- 
partments. Sale: $8.00. 


A high school youth, in comparing his 
spending on a Saturday night date with 
his contributions on Sunday morning, 
realizes how much he has been out of 
balance. Following the same tack, he 
lists the expenses incurred by his family 
in maintaining their home, looks objec- 
tively at his share of them, and con- 
cludes that he is giving much too little 
in return for what he .receives. Thus, 
the fellow senses that the best steward- 
ship of one’s money involves a spirit of 
true giving and an occasional moment of 
sacrifice. 

Cartoon artwork and adolescent voice 
narration lend an air of naturalness and 
humor to the subject which could have 
been treated with an iron fist. The 
story-line is light and interesting, though 
the detail in accounting the home’s bud- 
get is not paralleled by a like treatment 
of. the church’s bills. As a discussion 
stimulator and motivational aid, the piece 
is RECOMMENDED for older junior 
highs through young people. 

(VI-A-3; IV-B-3)* 


1958 Vacation Church School 
Filmstrip 


JOEL BECOMES 
A DISCIPLE 


Det oe0<0 


Designed for any VCS using the 1958 
theme of the NCCCUSA Division of 
Christian Education—“‘Jesus.”” 


Brings out the meaning of discipleship in 
terms Primary and Junior groups will 
understand. 

Follows the adventures of Joel and his 
donkey as they accompany Jesus and the 
disciples on a teaching-healing journey. 
Full color—cartoon style—58 frames. Discussion 
Guide and Reading Script. VSU 650....... $7.50 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
2900 Queen Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 


The Book of Job 


16-minute motion picture, color. Pro- } 
duced by Lewis Baer, 1955. AVAILABLE 
FROM FILM IMAGES, 1860 BROAD- | 
WAY, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Rental: 
$15.00. \ 

Using text from the King James Ver- 
sion of the Bible, this film utilizes the | 
paintings of William Blake to retell the | 
story of conflict between God and Satan 
for the soul of man, as interpreted by 
the painter. Musical backgrounds are > 
based on Ralph Vaughn Williams’ “Job— | 
A Masque for Dance.” ‘ 

RECOMMENDED for instructional use 
and as a discussion stimulator with young 


adults and adults in college and seminary | 


classes as well as religious art apprecia- | 
tion groups, the film probably would have } 
LIMITED use in 


ditions is visualized in a very intriguing | 
manner. The advanced nature of the ma- j} 
terial could cause more confusion than 
understanding in most local congrega- | 
tions, however. | 

(III-E-4; C-1)* 


Christian Citizenship 


15-minute motion picture, b&w, guide. | 
Produced by the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention (Broadman Films), 1956. AVAIL- |) 
ABLE FROM BAPTIST BOOKSTORES } 
and many other denominational film | 
libraries. Rental: $5.00. 

In a local election, a Christian man 
considers becoming a candidate. When | 
the news gets out, the political “boss” | 
of the area invites him to be a member |) 


of his machine, and receives a turn- | 


down. Sensing that he is a man of con- | 
viction, the local newspaper editor de- | 
cides to support the new candidate and © 
oppose the machine. The film ends with- 
out showing the outcome of the election. 

The subject is over-simplified in its 
filmic treatment. Though the “boss” is 
a common character in many areas of 


| American politics, such a stereotype— 


without reference to the many honest © 
politicians—is unfairly drawn within the | 
brevity of its visualization. On the | 
positive side, However, is a solid por- | 
trait of one Christian standing up for | 
his beliefs in the face of real temptation. | 
Thus, the film’s prime strength lies in 


its ability to stimulate discussion among |} 
| senior highs through adults, and for this 
| purpose it is ACCEPTABLE. The re- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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GEORGIA HARKNESS 


Grow in religious power with these ways for ° 


daily living most likely to lead to religious 
experience 


REFLECTION @) BOOKS 


~<a THE DAY'S WORK 


ROBERT L. CALHOUN 
How to moke the job you do more Cheistion. A 
guide to making every occupotion a Christion 
calling, ond @ witness to God thot con release 
creative forces within you. 
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local churches. The | 
study of Job as well as the artistic ren- | 


Lediliiy Resources 


for May 
Primary 
Department 


by Elizabeth ALLSTROM* 


THEME FOR May: 
Learning from Jesus 


For the Leader 


Such verses as “. . . Jesus . . . went 
about doing good .. . for God was with 
him” (Acts 10:38) and “Jesus went about 
every day doing acts of kindness” (Wey- 
mouth) help primary children in their 
imaginations to see Jesus making the 
world a happier and more pleasant place 
for those he meets, giving ‘a smile here, 
2 gentle touch there, and speaking al- 
ways with words of understanding and 
love. 

Stories of Jesus’ life on earth and the 
stories he told his listeners help these 
same primary children to understand 
that they too may catch within their 
nearts an answering spirit of love and 
3ood will. 

A third grade discussed it in this sway: 

“Everyone is important to Jesus.” 

“And his spirit is in each person. It’s 
in me even when I’m angry, only I 
forget about it then because I’m not 
paying any attention.” 

“You can ignore it, but it’s there just 
the same.’ 

“It’s like there was a part of him 
right in each one of us.” 

“Too bad, but some people keep their 
part of Jesus hidden; then nobody else 
can see any signs of it, so they don’t 
know those people really have it.” 

“That’s the whole idea. You use the 
Jesus part, then it shows! The more you 
use it the more you have.” 

Jesus had a purpose, a reason for each 
‘lesson.” He did not use it to “fill up 
time” or “to keep the listeners quiet.” 
And he told the lesson in simple, familiar 
phrases, using illustrations that were 
common and familiar. 

These sessions are prepared to help 
primary children understand that the 


'*New York City. 
April, 1958 


meaning of Jesus’ stories remains as 
vivid for listeners today as for those 
who heard them in Palestine long ago. 
They should also help the children under- 
stand that today, as then, each listener 
may come to discover the lesson’s mean- 
ing for himself, and in the discovery may 
begin to bring about a change within 
himself. 

The new song “If with All Your 
Hearts” is from As Children Worship,’ 
page 87. Other suggested songs are 
already familiar. 

The worship setting each week may 
be a painting which illustrates Jesus the 
teacher, as: 

Children’s paintings which show Jesus 
teaching on the hillside and Jesus teach- 
ing from a boat. 

Hofmann’s “Christ and the Rich Young 
Ruler” and Elsie Anna Wood’s “The 
Widow’s Mites.” If these two are not 
available from previous teaching units, 
they may be ordered from your denomi- 
national bookstore. 


1. About avoiding trouble 


Music AS THE CHILDREN GATHER 


LEADER: 

Come again to this special place: 

Come again with gladness. 

Let your heart be ready to praise God, 

To worship him, to discover ways to 
serve him. 


Aut sine: “Norfolk Chimes,” 


LEADER: 

We will read together a verse from the 
Bible that describes ways that Jesus 
found for praising God and ee him. 
(Read from the verse card, . Jesus 

. went about doing good . . for God 
was with him.” 

Yes, helping, teaching, doing acts of 
kindness were his ways of serving. Some 
of the people called Jesus “Friend.” 
Others called him “Master.” Why do these 
names seem appropriate? Others called 
him “Teacher.” Why? 

So many learned from him, yet he 
never used a school room or _ school 
books such as you know them. Some- 
times he taught the people by pointing 
out something for them to look at, by 
asking or answering a question, by tell- 
ing a story. 

Let us sing now about the stories of 
Jesus then share with each other one 
lesson we have learned from him. 


ALL sinc, then have responses: “Tell Me 
the Stories of Jesus.” 


ENJOY THE PAINTING OF JESUS TEACHING: 
Here Jesus is teaching a crowd on the 
hillside. He often taught in a place 
like this. In today’s story Jesus teaches 
not a crowd but the twelve friends who 
traveled with him, and not on a hillside 
but along the road. 
TELL THE srory: “Avoiding Trouble,” 
based on Luke 9:51-56 
Once Jesus and his friends were start- 
ing on a journey to Jerusalem. There 
were two ways they might go. The short 
route led through the unfriendly country 


stanza 1. 


‘of Samaria; the long route was across a 


river and through the friendly country 
of Perea. 

Jesus wanted to reach Jerusalem with- 
out delay so he told his companions, 
“We will take the short way.” 

Immediately the men began to com- 
plain. 


“There is certain to be trouble if we 
go through Samaria.” 

“Those Samaritans will find some way 
to harm us, just wait and see.” 

“Td rather walk a whole day extra 
and go through friendly Perea than 
through the Samaritan’s country.” 

For hundreds of years Jews and Sa- 
maritans had had feelings like this toward 
each other. Each was accustomed to 
annoying the other and giving them as 
much trouble as possible. Each group 
thought it was always right and the 
other always wrong. 

The Jews said the Samaritan Bible 
was not the true one because it was not 
exactly like their Jewish Bible. 

The Samaritans said the Jews’ Temple 
in Jerusalem was not a true place of 
worship because it was not on a moun- 
tain, as was their Temple. 

The Jews were certain that if they 
entertained a Samaritan in their home 
or ate his food, trouble would come to 
them. The Samaritans, in turn, often 
refused permission for Jews to travel 
through Samaria on their way to their 
feasts in Jerusalem. On these occasions 
they even insulted the Jews and some- 
times did bodily harm to them. 

So it was no wonder the disciples com- 
plained when Jesus said they would go 
the short route through Samaria. It was 
no wonder that their grumbling and com- 
plaining continued all through the day. 
Jesus was sorry his friends had not yet 
learned that God’s love was for Jews 
and Samaritans alike. 

When evening came the men were 
tired. They asked Jesus, “Where shall 
we rest? Where shall we find food?” 
Jesus sent two messengers ahead to ask 
in the next village if the group might 
rest and sleep there, if food would be 
made ready for them. 

In the village the Samaritans greeted 
the messengers with angry words. “Go 
on your way, you Jews. You cannot stay 
here.” 

In reply the messengers also used 
harsh, angry words and acted in the same 
unfriendly manner. Then they hurried 
back to tell the others what had hap- 
pened. 

John and James spoke right up: “Those 
Samaritans are even worse than we 
thought. Just see how cruel they are, 
even when they know we are tired and 
hungry. If the lightning would only come 
down and destroy all of them it would 
be just what they deserve.” 

The others also were angry. Everyone 
looked at Jesus. How would he settle 
the quarrel? How would he get even? 

Jesus looked at James and John. 
“Can’t you see you are acting in the 
same way as the Samaritans? For you 
to wish them harm is just as thoughtless 
and unkind as for them to refuse us food 
and a place to stay. Your spirit of re- 
venge does not come from God. God’s 
spirit is one of love.” 

Jesus was sorry the men hadn’t yet 
learned that to him even an unfriendly 
Samaritan was a friend. “Come,” he said 
to them, “we shall go on to another 
village.” 


PRAYER: 


O God, whose spirit of love may be 
found within each person when it is met 
with a spirit of love, help us to know 
how to offer friendliness and good will 
even when unfriendliness has been given 
to us, and how to move quietly on to 
another place if we must. These are not 
easy lessons to learn, but if we truly 
seek your spirit we shall truly find it. 
Amen. 
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Att sinc: “If with All Your Hearts” 


2. About finding happiness 


LEADER: 

Come, O come to this quiet place of 
worship 

Let your voice tell of your joy. 

Let your voice sing out your praise 

As you begin this day of gladness. 

ALL sine: “Come, O Come Let Us Wor- 
ship,” printed in the December Journal, 
page 27. 


LeaDER: Repeats the words in stanza 2, 
“Norfolk Chimes,” then all sing the 
words together. 


LEADER CONTINUES: 

When we sing, “Praise God for Life” 
most of us probably are thinking, 
you, God, for my happy life.” oe some- 
one asked you, “Tell me in three words 
or less what makes a happy life,’ what 
would your answer be? While the music 
plays, we will think quietly about this 
question and about our answer. 
Music AND RESPONSES 


PicrurE stupy: Hofmann’s “Christ and 
the Rich Young Ruler” 

The young man pictured here once 
asked Jesus a similar question. He seems 
to have some of those same possessions 
which you have said are important— 
fine clothes, a robe with velvet border, 
a jeweled head-dress—do you see them? 
Yet he doesn’t seem happy. Jesus seems 
to be trying to tell the young man some- 
thing and the young man doesn’t want 
to hear it. Can you see the lame man 
with his crutch, and the anxious woman? 
The question the young man asked Jesus 
is in the Bible. This is a story about it. 
TELL THE sToRY: “The Question,” based 

on Luke 18:18-23 

There once was a rich young man who 
seemed to have all that he thought was 
important for a happy life: fine clothes, 
jewels, abundant riches. Yet he did not 
have the happiness he wanted. The young 
man, believing Jesus would understand 
his problem and be able to help him, ran 
mo to him one day and knelt before 


“Good Master,” he said, “What can I 
do to wpe happy, to belong to God’s king- 
dom 

Semis looked down at the earnest, sin- 
cere young man and Jesus loved him. 
Jesus told him, “You know the com- 
mandments. Do not kill. Do not steal. Do 
not lie. Honor your father and mother.” 

Quickly the young man replied, “Of 
course I know the commandments. I 
have obeyed them since I was a child. 
I do not kill or steal or lie. I honor my 
father and mother.” 

Jesus looked deep into the young 
man’s heart. He knew the young man 
spoke the truth, that he obeyed each 
word of the law. Jesus also knew that 
merely obeying the words of the law 
would not bring him what he wanted. 
That required something more. 

The young man looked up into Jesus’ 
face to see what else he must do. 

Jesus told him, “It is true. You have 
kept the law exactly as it is written, but 
the one thing you have not done is to 
let God’s spirit come into your heart 
and rule your life. You need to think 
of others and to love them as God loves 
you.” 


*As Children Worship, Jeanette E. Per- 
kins, Pilgrim Press. 
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The rich young man who had so 
many possessions must have let Jesus 
see that he was puzzled about how to 
do this, for Jesus’ next words were, 
“Sell all that you have. Distribute the 
money to those who need it. You then 
will know the treasure of great happi- 
ness and will understand what it means 
to belong to God’s kingdom.” 

When the young man heard what he 
must do he looked down. Then he went 
away, for he had great possessions. 


DIScUSSION: 


If the young man had done as Jesus 
asked, in what ways would the situation 
have changed for each person in this 
picture? For the young man? For Jesus? 
For the lame man? For the anxious 
woman? How might the artist have 
shown these changes, the increased hap- 
piness that would have come to each one? 


PRAYER: 


O God, again we offer our thanks for 
life, especially for happy lives that 
come when your spirit enters into hearts 
to guide and to rule. We thank you for 
Jesus, your Son, who continues to speak 
and to teach. Help us to remember that 
happiness today comes in much the same 
way as when Jesus answered the rich 
man’s question. Amen. 


3. About giving 


LEADER: 

Time for church, the bells are ringing, 

Time for church, the bells are singing 

Sunday is a special day, is the message 
they seem to say 

In this room the thine are special that 
we do, 

Stories, singing, prayers, thinking, 

Sharing, caring, caring, sharing. 


Aut sine: “This is the Day Which the 
Lord Has Made,” printed in the Sep- 
tember 1957 Journal, page 25. 


LEADER: 


Gladness has come often in this special 
place when we have cared about others 
and shared with them. Which gifts sent 
to others do you think have been re- 
ceived with greatest pleasure? Why? 
Yes, because time, thought, love, and 
work all went along with the gift. What 
gift have you ever received that in- 
cluded these “extra” things? 

Mildred, who is ten, put her ideas 
about this into a poem. 

A birthday is a thing 

That comes but once a year. 

It makes me want to sing... 

I received a camera from my father 
A beautiful one, too. . 

From my mother some blouses. 

I could go on all day, 

But please listen to what I 

Really want to say. 


It isn’t just the gift that counts, 
It’s the love that comes with it. 
It isn’t just the price it costs, 
It’s the thought that’s beneath it. 
So next year, Mother, Daddy, if 
Anything should go wrong, 
Simply send me a box of kisses 
A dance and a song! 
(Source unknown) 

Jesus’ teaching about gifts is in the 
Bible. Before I tell a story about it, we 
will of others of his stories as we 
sing “Tell me the Stories of Jesus.” 
ALL SING 


TELL THE story: “The Widow’s Mites,” 
based on Mark 12: 41-44 
It was the time of a great festival and 
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Jews had come from near and far to 
Jerusalem to present their money 
ings in the Temple. On this 
also was in Jerusalem and he too 
come to the Temple. When he 
climbed the steps to one of the Tem 
courts he sat down near the part 
the Treasury. | 
Here in the Treasury were : 
large chests into which the people ra | 
drop their offerings. Each chest ’ 
shaped like an upside-down trumpet, 
and on each one an inscription exp 
for P hoc purpose its money would be | 
use 
One inscription said, “For the Temple.” | 


Money from this chest purchased 
supplies: oil for lamps, golden dishes, 
incense. 


Another said, “The Silent.” Money | 
from this one was given in secret to' 


Another said, “Free Will.” 
dropped into this chest was a 
offering given in thanksgiving for God’s | 
goodness, perhaps because a friend | 
recovered from 


There, from his place near the trumpet- | 
shaped chests, Jesus watched the crowds. |) 
One by one the worshipers approached | 
the great chests, read the inscriptions and | 
dropped their ‘gifts into the chests of 
their choice. 

A few smiled, as if glad their gift | 
would bring pleasure to another. 

Others seemed to care little 


as they hel } 
rae it with a clanging noise into the } 
est. ; 
Still others dropped their coins slowly © 
one by one, that others might see their | 
pride in giving silver coins rather than 
copper, or gold coins rather than silver. | 
Sometimes a servant walked in front} 


master’s fine ee or get too near while | 
he presented his offering. 

As Jesus gazed out upon the moving 
crowd he suddenly noticed the lonelll ie 
figure of a woman wearing a widows | 
dress of emeks and walking as if she 
hoped no one would see her or rsa offer- 
ing. Quickly she went to the chest and | 
quickly she bP her two coins into | 
it—her gift of thanksgiving for God's. 
love and goodness. Quickly she turned | 
and was gone. 

But even in the woman’s haste Jesus 
saw her just as he had seen the 
gifts of the others. An he knew her 
sorrows, that she was bey a husband 
to care for her, that she had only the 
money she earned herself, that her two 
copper coins, worth only one 
which she so gladly gave, were P whee 
she needed to live on that very day. _ 

Jesus called his disciples to him. “Truly 
I say to you, this poor widow has put 
in more than all those who gave to the 
Treasury. They gave out of their plenty, 
but she, poor as she is, ut in every- 
thing she had, her whole living.” 


SHOw THE PicTuRE: “The Widow’s Mites” 
(See “For the Leader,’ above.) This 
is the way an artist tells the story 
you have just heard. 


LEADER PAUSES, THEN CONTINUES: 
Four-year-old Bobby is the teacher 
in the next story. When Bobby broke his 
leg and went to the hospital he took with 
him his best-loved toy, a brown teddy- 
bear, considerably worn pp wed much lov- 
ing, one eye gone, one loose. And the 
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teddy-bear stayed with him day 
night. 


At the hospital Bobby came to love his 
doctor, the friendly man who told jolly 
stories to help Bobby forget the heavy 


cast on his leg, who laughed with Bobby 
to keep him from being lonely, who 
brought surprises to Bobby to make the 
days go faster. 

On the day when Bobby could walk 


and 


ONLY 
EASELS 
DARE BE 
2-FACED 


Another aid for cre- 
ative teachers—a 
sturdy easel with 


chalk board surfacing 
and permanently at- 
tached clips. 

Easily cleaned, spe- 
cially designed trays 
keep paint, chalk or 
crayons secure. Write 
for free folder. 


Howison-Howard 
2325S. Prospect St. 
Marion, Ohio 


_ on his good-as-new leg and was ready 
to go home, he ran to the doctor, held 
out the precious teddy-bear to him and 
said, “For you. I love you.” 

Several years have passed since that 
day, but visitors to the doctor’s office 
notice a glass case there and inside it 
a worn, brown teddy-bear, one eye gone, 
one leg almost off. When the doctor is 
asked about it he smiles. “Oh, that? A 
gift more precious than silver or gold.” 
OFFERING PRAYER: 

Our Father, God, if we have but little 
we are not afraid to give according to 
that little. If we have abundance, we 
give according to our abundance. Bless 
our gifts, both large and small. Amen. 
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J. A. CHELEY 


Nearly 700 anecdotes to help you 
impress them with high moral values. 
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100 DEVOTIONS> 
for BOYS and GIRLS 
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Story-meditations, Bible readings, 
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4, About being important 


LeaperR reads from the Bible Psalm 
100:1-3 

ALL SING: 
Thanksgiving” or “Rejoice, Give Thanks 
and Sing” 

Prayer: Our Father, in this quiet place 
we feel your greatness and your good- 
ness. Help us in our learning today 
and every day that the lessons taught 
by Jesus may stay in our hearts and 


guide us. Amen. 


PICTURE, STUDY: 

Today’s picture shows Jesus teaching 
from a boat. Notice how eagerly the 
crowd seems to be listening. (Show the 
three previously used pictures and com- 

ment briefly about them.) Some of you 


; *Hymns for Primary Worship, Westmin- 
, ster or Judson Press. 


Picture books that pleasantly teach... 


Appreciation for God’s good 
(PHI 5-0 « 


PETER AND THE RAIN 
by Polly Hargis Dillard 
Illustrated by Beatrice Derwinski 

This is the kind of story with which 
a young child will readily identify 
himself—the story of a little boy 
who thought he couldn’t do anything 
because of the rain. But a new game 


caused him not to be angry, but- 


thankful that God had sent the rain. 

Based on a child-life situation with 
no denominational slant, this book 
may be correlated with religious cur- 
ricular materials or used by parents 
in the home with equal effectiveness. 
Ages 3-5. 


Both of these charming books, with pictures either in black and white or 
in full color, come in board binding for 60¢ each or in cloth binding for 


$1.00 each. 
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A Bible story without interpreta- | 
HOW nee / 


THE LITTLE OLD LADY 
by Robbie Trent | 
Illustrated by Katharine Evans 


On the approved list for curricular | 
materials in the major Protestant de- 
nominations, this attractively written | 
book follows closely the biblical ac- 
count of the little old lady with the | 
crooked back. 

One day when she went to the 
synagogue to worship God, Jesus 
healed her. Then she happily told 
others how he had made her well. A 
“natural” for children to act out, this 
highly interesting story has definite 
appeal for children, ages 3 to 8. 


BROADMAN PRESS 


International Journal of Religious Education 


“Enter into His Gates with 


may have an idea for another picture of | 
Jesus’ teaching after the story. 
TELL THE sToRY: “The Greatest,” based } 

on Luke 22:7-14; John 13:3-5; Mark | 

9: 33-35. } 

Once at festival-time Jesus and his } 
twelve disciples were on their way to | 
Jerusalem. Jesus told the men, “Already | 
the city is filled with visitors. Rooms will | 
be hard to find.” To Peter and John he | 
said, “You go ahead and find a room so | 
we may eat the feast together. Buy the | 
lamb for roasting, the herbs, the un- } 
leavened bread. Arrange the table and 
prepare the festival lamps.” 

Peter and John, pleased to be chosen | 
for these responsibilities, hurried ahead | 
and did all that Jesus asked. The others | 
talked together as they made their way | 
along the road. At sunset, when they } 
reached the city, the rays of the sun } 
against the marble and gold of the | 
Temple made a beautiful sight, but the | 
men did not stop. They were tired from } 
the journey and each one was thinking | 
how good it would he to have his sandals | 
taken off and his dusty feet bathed, and | 
how pleasant it would be to eat the food | 
prepared for him and the others. Past | 
the busy markets they went, past the } 
streets filled with other travelers, on to | 
the place where Peter and John were | 
waiting. 

As the men crossed the courtyard the | 
first three stars appeared in the sky and 
three blasts of the silver trumpets rang | 
out from the Temple announcing to the | 
worshipers in the city and far beyond | 
that the feast time had come again. 

Wearily the men climbed the steps and } 
entered the room. There was no bowl of } 
water at the door, no servant waiting to | 
peeve their sandals, to wash their dusty } 
eet. 

Inside the room the men continued | 
their talking. No one thought of bringing | 
water and making the others comfort- | 
able. When Jesus asked, “What were you } 
discussing along the way?” no one an- | 
swered. No one wanted Jesus to know. } 
They had been discussing which of them | 
was the greatest, which the most im- | 
portant, which the one to sit beside | 
Jesus at the supper. Each one thought | 
that the important one was himself. \ 

Jesus took a towel, poured water into | 
a basin, went to each disciple in turn, } 
washing his feet and drying them on | 
the towel, doing the servant’s work. “If | 
you would be great,” Jesus said, “you | 
must be willing to serve others. The im- | 
portant person is the one who sees what | 
needs to be done and does it willingly 
through love.” 

(Show verse card Mark 10:43b. Read 
the words together and recall their use 
in February.) 


CLOSING SONG AND PRAYER 
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Buy Direct 
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If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
siesta Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 
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Junior De partment 


1. Frank Laubach, apostle of 
literacy 


Worsuipe CentER: Spring flowers. In addi- 
tion, the Scripture Card Exhibit of 
Bible verses in various foreign lan- 
guages, loaned free from the American 
Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y., may be used. 


Catt to Worsuip: Isaiah 11:9b 

Hymn: “I say to all men far and near”! 
ScRIPTURE IN UNISON: Romans 10: 8-15 
Hymn: “What a friend we have in Jesus” 


Prayer: O God, our Father, help us to 
live as Jesus lived, to serve as Jesus 
served, to forgive as Jesus forgave, and 
to love others as thou dost love us. 
Amen. 


OrrerTorRY Hymn: “Thy work, O God, 
needs many hands” 


Story: “Teaching the World to Read” 


A famous missionary once said, “This 
night one-half the world will go to bed 
hungry; one-half the world cannot read 
or write; one-half the world is without 
the services of modern medicine. With 
such a world there will be no prosperity 
and no peace.” 

Dr. Frank Laubach is the man who 
led the way in solving the great problem 
of that half of the world that cannot 
read and write, the problem of what we 
call “illiteracy.” Dr. Laubach visited 
eighty-seven different countries and 
helped to prepare reading charts and 
simple books in 249 languages. He took 
with him a team of workers including 
an artist, a translator, and a printer. 
These all worked at top speed during 
their stay of several weeks in each land, 
until they demonstrated that anyone, 
adults as well as children, can learn to 
read. Then all who had begun to learn 
were set to work teaching others. Their 
slogan was, “Each one teach one.” Other 
people are now carrying on this work 
and whole villages and communities 
around the world are becoming “lit- 
erate.” 

Dr. Laubach is an American mission- 
ary who years ago worked in the Phil- 
ippine Islands among the Moro tribe. 
These people were unfriendly to him 
and he had no success among them until 
he began to put their spoken language 
into writing and teach them to read for 
themselves. He invented an alphabet for 
them and then made picture charts of 
familiar words, and they were de- 
lighted to find they could soon read and 
write. They became Dr. Laubach’s firm 


"Director of Christian Education, River- 
side Community Church, Hood River, Ore- 
gon. 


1. Hymns for Junior Worship, 
minster or Judson Press. 
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by Elizabeth Patton MOSS* 


THEME FOR May: 
“Ye shall be my witnesses” 


friends and 
Christians. 
Night after night Dr. Laubach would 
climb to the top of “Signal Hill” to pray 
about his work. While he was teaching 
the Moros to read, he himself was learn- 
ing a great deal about how to pray. In 
his letters to friends all over the world 
he told what he was learning about 
prayer and about teaching people to read. 
Soon he was invited to visit one country 
after another to show how he made his 
reading charts, and to start “literacy 
campaigns” of “Each one teach one.” 
Dr. Laubach has invented what he 
calls “The Game with Minutes” to help 
people think about God as many minutes 
as possible each day until it becomes a 
habit to think of God as always near. 
He urges people to pray for those they 
meet at work or traveling, to pray for 
clear minds when studying or taking 
examinations, to pray for the leaders of 
the world’s governments and for peace. 
Think how much would be missing 
from your life if you could not read. 
Then try to realize how great a blessing 
is coming into the lives of many who 
are learning to read this very day! 
Think how much would be missing 
from your life if you did not know about 
God and his love for you, and could not 
pray to him for guidance and forgive- 
ness. Even more important than the 
knowledge of reading is the knowlege 
of the love of God. Dr. Laubach says, 
“Here is something we can share with 
all the people of the world. They can- 
not all be brilliant or rich or beautiful 
... but everybody can learn to know 
God.” 
Hymn or CuHorat Reapine: “O brother 
man, fold to thy heart thy brother” 


many of them became 


2. Mother’s Day, Family Week, 
Flower Communion 


For THE LEADER: 

Instead of the usual Mother’s Day ob- 
servance, let the emphasis be upon the 
week which ends with Mother’s Day 
and is known as “Family Week.” Invite 
the parents of the juniors to the Mother’s 
Day worship service and have it in the 
form of a “Flower Communion Service.” 


2. A movie, “The Word,” shows Dr. Lau- 
bach’s work. (Black and white, 20 min., 
Methodist Publishing Houses) Also a sound 
filmstrip, “Frank Laubach,” S.V.E., is avail- 
able from denominational film libraries. 
(See evaluation under “A-Vs in Christian 


Education,” in this issue.) 


The book, The Silent Billion Speak, by 
Dr. Laubach, Friendship Press, tells about 
his literacy work. 

World Literacy Newsletter (illustrated) 
is published by the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. ($1.00 a year). 
This will interest juniors in what is being 
done right now along this line. 


That is, each worshiper will be requested 
to bring with him one flower and place 
it in a basket by the door as he enters. 
During the service this basket, with all 
the flowers that have been placed in’ 1, 
is brought forward as an offering of 
beauty. Then at the close of the service 
as each person leaves he takes with him 
from the basket another different flower, 
not the one he brought. In this way 
each worshiper contributes his share to 
the beauty of the whole service, and 
each receives back something for himself. 

The idea of this flower communion 
service originated in the Reformed 
Church of Czechoslovakia. It is par- 
ticularly appropriate for use on Mother’s 
Day. As a background for the basket of 
flower offerings, the worship center and 
the whole room may be decorated be- 
forehand by a committee, using flowers 
in season in various arrangements. 

To help parents observe Family Week 
by grace at meals and family worship 
together, it is suggested that you plan 
with the parents of one of your juniors 
to demonstrate how devotions are con- 
ducted in their home. Perhaps you can 
send home with each family a copy of 
“Pages of Power for 1958.” (10c each from 
the National Council of Churches, 120 E. 
23rd St., New York 10, N.Y.) 


Worsuie CentER: (See above.) A picture 
is not necessary, but a suitable one is 
“The First Flower Service” by Mar- 
garet Tarrant, 814x12, $2.00, Artext 
Prints, Inc., Westport, Conn. 


Catt To Worsuir: “He hath made every- 
thing beautiful in its time ... O 
worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness.” 


Hymn: “This is my Father’s world” 
(During the singing of this hymn a 
junior who has been designated brings 
forward the basket of flowers from the 
entrance and places it at the worship 
center). 


ScripturE: At the close of the hymn this 
same junior may remain standing be- 
side the basket of flowers and repeat 
Luke 12:27. 


EXPLANATION OF FLOWER COMMUNION: 
(See above). 

DEMONSTRATION OF FAMILY WORSHIP: 
The family which has been selected 

and is prepared will come to the front 

of the room. Perhaps they will be seated 

around a table and the mother or the 

father will say, “Let us thank God for 


our food,” and follow with a favorite 
grace. 
Father: Now let us each read our 


choice of Scripture for today. 
First child: Exodus 20: 12 
Second child: I John 4: 7 
Mother: I John 3: 18 
Father: Proverbs 31: 10-31 
Prayer: A simple prayer by either the 
father or the mother, thanking God for 
family love and asking his blessing on 
each member of the family and upon 
all the families of the church. 
Hymn: “Let us with a gladsome mind” 
Tue Lorp’s PRAYER IN UNISON 
Moruer’s Day Hymn: (This may be 
sung by the whole department, by the 
junior choir, or it may be mimeo- 
graphed for unison reading.) Tune, 
Autumn or Hymn to Joy. 
For all good and faithful mothers, 
Help us voice our thanks, O Lord. 
Flowers wither, tributes falter: 
Grant them thy divine reward. 
Mothers young who need thy guidance, 
Those who merit thy “Well done.” 


Benedictions rest upon them, 
Crown the work they have begun. 


For the children thou hast given, 
And their future, hear our prayers, 
That a heritage of blessing, 
Undiminished, may be theirs. 

By example may we teach them, 
And encourage them to grow 
Both in wisdom and in stature, 
More abundant life to know. 


For all parents, homes and families, 
Praise to thee, O God, we bring. 
May our lives reflect more clearly 
Gratitude which now we sing. 
Be the head of every household, 
By thy Spirit rule each heart, 
And in thine eternal kingdom 
May we ever have a part. Amen. 
; E. P. M. 


OFFERTORY Hymn: “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow” 


Hymn: “For the beauty of the earth” 
(During the singing of this hymn the 
child appointed to do so will carry 
the basket of flowers back to its place 
by the door. At the close of the hymn 
the pianist will continue to play the 
music while parents and children 
leave, each taking along one flower 
from the basket.) 


3. George Washington Carver, 
the man who loved flowers 


Worsure Center: Spring flowers 


Catt To WorsHrP: “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth” 
Hymn: “This is my Father’s world” 
Scripture: Song of Solomon 2: 11,12 
Unison PRAYER: 
Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see; 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee. Amen. 
Grorce HERBERT 
Story: “The Man Who Loved Flowers” 
George Washington Carver was a 
Negro slave born in 1864. Before he died 
a few years ago he was called “perhaps 
the most remarkable Negro who ever 
lived,” and his career was said to be 
“one of the most amazing of any race.” 
The first book he possessed was a 
speller. He taught himself to read from 
it, and later worked his way through 
grade school, high school, and college. 
He did this by cooking, laundry work, 
playing the organ in churches, and giv- 
ing piano concerts. He could also sing 
and play the guitar. His mind was that 
of a genius, and he was always seeking 
new information. He was a geologist, a 
botanist, and a chemist, as well as a 
good artist. 
After his graduation from college, he 
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was asked to teach science at Tuskegee 
Institute, a college for Negroes in Ala- 
bama. Here his salary was very small 
and he had almost no equipment. He 
and his students built a laboratory out 
of scraps of metal and rubber, old jars, 
and chipped china which they found in 
rubbish heaps. Dr. Carver called his 
laboratory “God’s Little Workshop.” “The 
value of a laboratory is not in the equip- 
ment, but in the head of the man running 
it,’ he used to say. 

To help the farmers of the South, Dr. 
Carver taught them to rotate peanuts 
and sweet potatoes with their crops of 
cotton. Then he developed 300 products 
which could be made from peanuts and 
150 which could be made from sweet 
potatoes. Among those from peanuts 
were face powder, axle grease, cooking 
oil, ink, soap and dye. From sweet 
potatoes he made glue for stamps and 
flour for diabetics. From common south- 


ern clay Dr. Carver learned to make. 


beautiful paints, and he even found that 
many useful products could bé made 
from weeds! 

What was Dr. Carver’s secret? He 
talked to God and loved God and he 
loved the things that God created. 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 

Dr. Carver always rose at four o’clock 
to go into the woods and talk with 
God. There he got his orders for the 
day. Alone with things he loved, he 
gathered specimens and studied the 
great lessons of nature and listened to 
what God had to say. Then he went 
into his laboratory and carried out God’s 
plans. Dr. Carver talked to flowers and 
peanuts and sweet potatoes and loved 
them until they gave their secrets to 
him. 

“Years ago,’ he once said, “I went 
into my laboratory and prayed, ‘Dear 
Mr. Creator, please tell me what the 
universe was made for.’ The Great 
Creator answered, ‘You want to know 
too much for that little mind of yours. 
Ask for something nearer your size.’ 
Then I asked, ‘Dear Creator, tell me 
what man was made for.’ Again the 
Great Creator replied, ‘Little man; you 
ask too much.’ So then I asked, ‘Please, 
Mr. Creator, will you tell me why the 
peanut was made?’ And then the Great 
Creator taught me how to take peanuts 
apart and put them together again.” 

Once when a disease was threatening 
to wipe out a particular kind of flower, 
Dr. Carver was asked to find a remedy 
for it, and he did. He would often hold 
a flower in his hand and look at it as 
tenderly and lovingly as a doctor looks 
at a sick child. And always, wherever 
he went, Dr. Carver wore a flower in 
his buttonhole. 


Hymn: “He prayeth best who loveth 
best”? 
QUOTATION: 


Another Negro, Dr. Aggrey of Africa, 
used to say, “You can play a tune of 
sorts on the white keys of the piano 
and a tune of sorts on the black keys 
. . . but for harmony you must have 
both . and the most magnificent 
harmony, like a symphony, comes from 
all races, all colors . . . each has a con- 
tribution to make to the whole.” What 
a great contribution George Washington 
Carver, the Negro, made to the world! 


Hymn: Sing or read in unison the first 
two stanzas of “My God, I thank thee 
Who hast made” 


OFFERTORY Hymn: 
thine own” 


Hymn: “All creatures of our God and 
King” or “I want to be a Christian in 
my heart” 

Progect: Let each child bring a packet | 
of flower or vegetable seeds to be sent 
to a national missions station where 
they can be used, in memory of Dr, 
Carver. | 


“We give thee but 


4. The Great Commission 
For THE LEADER: 


To round out the cycle of the church } 
year, Ascensiontide, Whitsuntide, and | 
Trinity Season should be included in 
our thinking. Ascensiontide begins the 
Thursday forty days after Easter and | 
includes the tollowing Sunday, the sixth | 
after Easter. The seventh Sunday, or | 
fifty days after Easter, is Whitsunday or | 
Pentecost, pente meaning “fiftieth.” The | 
eighth Sunday after Easter is Trinity 
Sunday. This begins the entire second | 
half of the Christian calendar which is | 
known.as Trinity Season. From then on | 
the Sundays are counted as first, second, | 
third, etc. after Trinity Sunday up to | 
the first Sunday in Advent. (The latter | 
half of Trinity Season is also known as | 
Kingdomtide.) | 

Material for all three of these seasons | 
has been grouped here under one heading 
to be used on Pentecost, with a glance | 
back toward the Ascension and forward | 
to Trinity Season. However, it could be } 
used on any one of these three days. | 

Ascension Day commemorates Christ’s | 
ascension after the last of the post-| 
resurrection appearances to his disciples. j 
Many churches used to have Ascension | 
Day services, and many are reviving 
this observance. Certainly the Great’ 
Commission needs every emphasis these } 
days. In thinking with juniors about the} 
Ascension it may clarify what we mean} 
if we remember that we often say a] 
monarch “ascends” his throne. By this] 
we mean that he now begins to rule.) 
Similarly we are told in the Scriptures | 
that Jesus Christ humbled himself to} 
become a man, to be born at Christmas 
as a child—the Incarnation, we call it. | 
Then, his work on earth completed, after } 
his life, death and resurrection, we} 
say that the very opposite occurred. Now) 
he no longer humbles himself, but he: 
is exalted to reign and rule. At the 
Ascension he was raised from his humble’ 
life on earth to his rightful power as one 
divine. The verb “ascend” is not used 
as much in the sense of visibly going up| 
from earth to heaven as it is to mean 
being elevated and raised to supreme 
power. The Ascension refers to Christ's} 
return to his heavenly home from where} 
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in Weekday Religious Education 


These textbooks, teachers’ manuals, and pupils’ books are planned, written, and published 
especially for use in weekday and released-time religious education classes. They have been thor- 
oughly tested in actual use by weekday classes and are recommended as among the best mate- 
rials available for interdenominational Protestant schools. 


The Cooperative Series 


(Developed by the Cooperative 
Publishing Association) 
For Grades 3 and/or 4 
WHAT IS THE CHURCH? 
by Jeannette Grimme 
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AS JESUS GREW 
by Pearl Hoose Doughty 
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For Grades 5 and/or 6 


LIVING AS CHRISTIAN AMERICANS 


by Constance Rumbough 
Teacher’s 
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THE BIBLE IN THE BUILDING OF LIFE 
by Mildred A. Magnuson 
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EARLY OLD TESTAMENT TIMES 
by Lola Hazelwood 
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For Grades 9 and/or 10 
OUR PART IN THE WORLD-WIDE CHURCH 
by Lillian White Shepard 
Teacher’s 
Pupil’s (by Cranston Clayton)............. 
For Grade 11 ; 
A STUDY OF THE GOSPELS 
by Alleen Moon 
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The Protestant Council 


"Released Time’ Texts 
(Developed by the Protestant 

Council of the City of New York) 

All Abingdon Press texts written by Imogene 
M. McPherson and Florence M. Taylor 


For Grades 3 and/or 4 
IF WE HAD LIVED IN BIBLE TIMES 
Part I, Units 1 and 2 
MGACNEl Sir ai Gui", eis oe se iotcaints ae oars ate Sicko Ms ¢ 


Pupil’s, Unit 1 (In THE TENTS oF THE SHEP- 
REEDS) ) MGs vensta.iscob erates ove or eg cinta fevane‘aseoceuvietont eas eet 35c 


Pupil’s, Unit 2 (In tHe House or THE Lorp).. 35c 


IF WE HAD LIVED IN BIBLE TIMES 
Part II, Units 3 and 4 
PR eCNOD Siow Pyataaecsitin skis nico 7 Bard x olyo Bos 


Pupil’s, Unit 3 (NEIGHBORS IN NAZARETH: 
PESTISUVVWAG Als SOX): <iecdteis ia sie ais/teus tis a es tvesciensioe 


Pupil’s, Unit 4 (DWELLERS IN PALESTINE: WHEN 
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For Grades 5 and/or 6 
THE STORY THE BIBLE TELLS 
Part I, Units 1 and 2 
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Pupil’s, Unit 1 (Becomine a Nation or Gop: 
From ABRAHAM TO DAVID)...........-00008 by 


Pupil’s, Unit 2 (THe VoicE oF THE PROPHETS) 35c 


THE STORY THE BIBLE TELLS 
Part II, Units 3 and 4 
PR ACI OT Gil cos aeg te Resor sate: 010 She NLS, Sin isla ohs hs 
Pupil’s, Unit 3 (BeHotp, Tay Kine CometTH) 35c 


Pupil’s, Unit 4 (He Hat AnoinTED ME: JEsuS 
AND THE KINGDOM OF GOD)...............05: 


For Grades 7, 8 and/or 9 

THE CHRISTIAN WAY OF LIFE 
Part I, Units 1 and 2 
Teacher’s 
Pupil’s, Unit 1 (PIoNEERS OF THE Way: 
GINNINGS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH)......... 
Pupil’s, Unit 2 (FoLLOWERS OF THE Way: 
GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH)........- 


THE CHRISTIAN WAY OF LIFE 
Part II, Units 3 and 4 
Teacher’s 
Pupil’s, Unit 3 (Berne CurisTIAN ToDAY).... 
Pupil’s, Unit 4 (You—anp THE CHRISTIAN 
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Get everything you need in the famous WESTMINSTER 
VACATION CHURCH SCHOORBSERIES 


— complete, easy-to-teach, Bible-centered 
curricula for ten exciting sessions. 


The theme this year is "JESUS CHRIST." Here's what to order — 


For Teachers 
KINDERGARTEN LEADER'S GUIDE ... In- 


troduces Jesus to very young children, show- 
ing him as a personal friend who loves them, 
who speaks for and about God, inspiring 
them to follow his teaching. 


PRIMARY LEADER'S GUIDE ... Helps chil- 
dren 6 to 8 see that God himself walked the 
earth in the person of Jesus to show us a 
new way of life, his way of love, joy, healing, 
and forgiveness. 


JUNIOR LEADER'S GUIDE... Now the older 
child sees with new vividness what Jesus was 
and did during his years on earth. The grasp 
is of the whole story from his birth to 
resurrection. 


JUNIOR HIGH LEADER'S GUIDE... Young 
people 12 to 14 study incidents in the life 
of Christ related to places in Palestine. They 
increase both knowledge and their desire to 
follow Jesus today. 


All leaders’ guides contain practical help on 
organization, activities, teaching techniques, 
and understanding children. 


Each guide, illustrated, $.95 


The Westminster Va- 
cation Church School 
Series is prepared by a 
permanent staff of out- 
standing editors, writers, 
and artists. All the ma- 
terials have thoroughly 
proved their power to 
lead boys and girls to full 
Christian discipleship. 


Make your V.C.S. this 
summer the best you've 
ever had. Order every- 
thing today from your 
favorite denomina- 
tional or religious book 
store. 


For Pupils 


KINDERGARTEN BIBLE PICTURE 
BOOK .... Contains eight full-page 
pictures in color, each related to a 
story in the teaching sessions, plus 
poems, prayers, songs, and Scripture. 


PRIMARY BIBLE PICTURE BOOK 
... Contains eight full-page pictures 
in color illustrating central stories in 
the sessions, poems, hymns and _ re- 
sponses, prayers, and Scripture. 


JUNIOR JOURNAL Includes 
hymns, activity directions, tests and 
fill-in sections, stories, poems, art re- 
productions, worship materials, ‘short 
articles, and games. 


JUNIOR HI! ... Includes quizzes, 
articles, dramatizations, Scripture, 
stories, prayers, hymns, question and 


statement exercises, maps, line draw- | 


ings, and photographs. 


All pupils’ materials are designed for 
use at home as well as at church 
school. 


Each book, $.20 
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he has sent the Holy Spirit to be with} 
his people. j 

Whitsunday, or Pentecost, is sometimes} 
called “the birthday of the church.” Its 
origin goes back to one of the three} 
main Jewish feasts, a harvest festival.} 
Christians celebrate it as the day on} 
which the Holy Spirit was given to the} 
apostles as Jesus had promised. This 
soul-stirring experience could only be} 
described by comparison with the power-| 
ful natural forces of wind and fire| 
(Acts 2). } 

Acts 1:8 quotes the Great Commission} 
of Jesus Christ, and throughout the} 
book of Acts we are told how this com-} 
mission was fulfilled. And we are often} 
reminded that the book of Acts, as i ; 
appears in our Bibles, is an unfinished ) 
record. In the lives of all Christians / 
from the first century to the present) 
day the Acts of the Apostles continues| 
to be written. Indeed we are writing,) 
each of us, chapters in it day by day. ~ 

The author of Acts tries to make clea 


could never have happened without the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Almost sixty] 
times in Acts the Holy Spirit is men-} 
tioned. as directing the work of the} 
apostles and the spread of the church.) 
The church came into being and con-| 


of the earth by the power of the Holy! 
Spirit. And always the “witness,” the 
message, centered in Jesus Christ, his} 
life, death and resurrection, and the) 
power of the Holy Spirit. It was this) 
Holy Spirit which Jesus had promised] 
to his disciples even before his cruci- 
fixion (John 14:16,17,25,26; 16:7-14). 

The idea of the Trinity is not aj 
mathematical puzzle, but grew naturally) 
out of the sequence of events. We know) 
God as Father to all mankind. We know) 
God through Jesus Christ as our Savior} 
We know God through the Holy Spirit 
which has guided the church from its} 
very beginning and which abides with) 
us even today. , 

These theological concepts may be} 
difficult to explain to juniors, but at} 
least we should refer to them, so no} 
child will need to say, why was I never) 
told about this? There are rich resources} 
for these holy days in our Bibles and in) 
church music which should not be neg- 
lected. Study the arrangement of your) 
hymnal under the headings of Ascension) 
Holy Spirit, and Trinity. 


WorsHip CENTER: Garden flowers. 
Catt To Worsuip: John 13:35 


Hymn: (An Ascensiontide hymn) “Crown 
him with many crowns” 


Tak: An explanation of the church sea- 
sons, Ascensiontide, Whitsuntide, and} 
Trinity Season based on the material) 
given above for the leader and adapted} 
to your group. 


ScrIpTURE: (in unison, preferably from 
memory) Matthew 28: 16-20; Acts} 
1:6-8 

Lirany: “Be with us always” } 
Leader: O Lord, we thank thee for thy} 

promise, “Lo, I am with you always.” 

Unison: Be with us, O Lord. 

Leader: When we are afraid or when) 
we are tempted to do wrong, 

Unison: Be with us, O Lord. 

Leader: When we have to choose and 
anguumeattalty and when we are lonely} 
or ill, 

Unison: Be with us, O Lord. 


Leader: When we feel strong and 
iappy and confident, 

‘Unison: Be with us, O Lord. 

Leader: In success and failure, in joy 
md sorrow, in peace and war, in life 
nd death, 

Unison: Be with us, O Lord. 

Leader: O Lord, be with us always. 
ind as we claim thy promise to be 
vith us, may we likewise obey thy 
ommand to carry the gospel into all 
he world. Amen. 

TyMN OR CHORAL Reapine: (A Whitsun- 
day hymn) “Holy Spirit, Truth divine” 
or “Spirit of God, descend upon m 
heart” / 

CRIPTURE: (in unison or by individual 
readers) John 14:16, 17; John 16:7; Acts 
2:4,38,39,41; Galatians 5:22,23; I Corin- 
thians 6:19,20; Ephesians 4:30; I Thes- 


salonians 5:9. 

OrrerToRY Hymn: (Gloria Patri) “Glory 
be to the Father” 

THE APOSTLES CREED IN UNISON (Read or 
from memory) 

Hymn: (A hymn for Trinity Sunday) 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God almighty” 

(This hymn by Reginald Heber, an out- 
standing hymn writer of the nineteenth 
century, was written especially for 
Trinity Sunday.) 

ScRIPTURE IN UNISON AND FROM Memory: 
Matthew 28:16-20 

Hymn: “Come, Thou almighty King” 
(Notice the references to the Trinity. 
The author of these words is unknown, 
but it is one of the world’s most popu- 
lar hymns and has been translated into 
many languages.) 

BENEDICTION: II Corinthians 13:14 


Junior High Department 


‘or the Worship Committee 


The month of May brings with it at 
ast two important religious observances 
hich may be celebrated in the worship 
ervices of the junior high department 
f the church school. During the first 
all week in May the Protestant churches 
nite in placing special emphasis upon 
ae Christian home and Christian family 
ving, climaxed on May 11 with Mother’s 
Jay. In recent years the emphasis has 
een changed from a somewhat over- 
entimental approach of appreciation for 
1others on one day of the year to an 
mphasis on Christian family relation- 
hips within the home. 

The second observance is Pentecost, or 
Vhitsuntide, the birthday of the Church. 
his month of May, then, should celebrate 
oth Christian home and Christian 
‘hurch. - 

For the first two Sundays it is sug- 
ested that your group make up a wor- 
hip service of your own which can be 
uimeographed or duplicated, so that each 
unior high may take it home and use 
; sometime during the week in family 
yorship. (If they do not feel able to 
repare an original service, the one given 
ere might be used in this way.) It is 
lso suggested that each person find out 
t home the favorite Scripture passages 
nd hymns of his mother (and grand- 
10ther) so that these may be reported on, 
nd some of them used in the second 
ervice. ; 

A good picture for a worship center for 
his month, with its family emphasis, is 


*Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 
\pril, 1958 


by Lucile DESJARDINS* 


THEME FoR May: 
Jesus and Family Living 


“Among the Lowly,” by the French artist 
L’Hermitte. It shows Christ standing in 
the doorway of a French home while all 
the family are grouped around the table 
with their heads bowed in blessing. 


1. When Jesus was welcomed 


in a home 
(This service might be mimeographed 
and taken home by each member of the 
department with the suggestion that it be 
used either around the table or on one 
evening or morning for family worship.) 


Catt TO WoRSHIP: 

For the beauty of the earth, 

For the glory of the skies, 

For the love which from our birth 
Over and around us lies;... 


For the joy of human love, 

Brother, sister, parent, child, 

Friends on earth, and friends above, 

For all gentle thoughts and mild; 

Lord of all, to thee we raise 

This, our hymn of grateful praise. 
Foiiiott S. PIERPONT 

(If familiar, these words may be sung 

instead of read.) 


Hymn: 

O happy home, where thou art loved the 
dearest, 

Thou loving Friend and Savior of our 
race, 

And where among the guests there never 
cometh 

One who can hold such high and honored 

_ place. 


O happy home, where each one serves 
thee, lowly, 

Whatever his appointed work may be, 

Till prety common task seems great and 
holy 

When it is done, O Lord, as unto thee! 


O happy home, where thou art not for- 
gotten, 
Where joy is overflowing, full and free; 
O happy home, where every wounded 
spirit 
Is brought, Physician, Comforter, to thee.' 
(Sung to tune Dawlish, Alverstroke, or 
Vesalius) 
MEDITATION: 
CHRISTIAN FamiIty WEEK 


Today marks the beginning of Christian 
Family Week, an occasion observed in 
most Protestant churches during the first 
full week in May. On Mother’s Day we 
have been accustomed to show our appre- 
ciation to our mothers with gifts or cor- 
sages—just one way of expressing our 
love and saying “thank you” for all they 
do for us. But now we are extending 
Mother’s Day to take in all the week 
as a time for remembering especially what 
it means to be Christian in our homes, not 
only this week but throughout the year. 
It is a time for each of us to test his 
family life, to see whether it is truly 
Christian in all its relationships. 

The church is concerned not only about 
its members as individuals but also the 
homes which make up the congregation. 
The goal is that Christ should become not 
only a guest in every home but a loved 
and honored presence in every family 
undertaking and experience. 

The first Scripture passage for today 
gives a glimpse of a home where Jesus 
loved to visit and where he was an 
honored and cherished guest. What a 
difference his presence made in that home 
in Bethany! Practical-minded Martha 
wanted all the food to be cooked and 
served just right and everything spick- 
and-span for their guest. She was fret- 
ting because Mary wanted to do nothing 
but sit at the feet of Jesus and listen to 
him talk. But Jesus rebuked Martha in 
a kindly fashion for her over-attention 
to material things. 

Later, in a time of sorrow, when the 
brother of the two sisters died, Jesus was 
quick to come to the help of these sor- 
rowing friends, and they leaned upon him 
in their trouble. 


Scripture: Luke 10:38-42. 
CoNTINUED MEDITATION: 


The second Scripture passage sums up 
the importance of Jesus’ teachings in the 
Sermon on the Mount for individual liv- 
ing. But these teachings are equally im- 
portant for family living. Sometime you 
will wish to study these important chap- 
ters (Matthew 5 through 7) to see what 
meaning they have for successful and 
happy family life. Suppose Matthew 
7:24-27 read this way: (Read this pas- 
sage, substituting “family” and “home” 
for the word “one” in verses 24 and 26.) 
PRAYER: 


Our Father, help us, not only during 
the coming week but all through the year, 
to make Jesus an honored guest and a 
loved presence in our home. May his 
presence there help to smooth away our 
differences and keep us from unkind 
words and bickering and quarreling over 
household tasks. May we find him present 
to comfort us in times of trouble in our 
family life. May we, as a family, take 
to heart Jesus’ teachings and find in them 
many secrets for successful family living. 
In the name of Christ we pray for our 


1By Karl Johann Philipp Spitta. Trans- 
lated by Sarah L. Findlater. Found in many 
hymnals. 
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family and our church this week. Amen. 
Hymn: (Select a family favorite) 


(Plan for next Sunday: Ask each 
member of your department to find out 
and be ready to report on his mother’s 
favorite hymn and Scripture passage. If 
there is a grandmother in the home, ask 
for hers, too. These may then form a 
part of the next worship service. Have 
someone collect them. If there are too 
many to report orally, have them written 
down on a chalkboard.) 


2. Faith of our mothers 


Catt To WorsHIP: 
last Sunday) 


Hymn: “O happy home, where Thou art 
loved” (or select one from among those 
turned in as favorites) 


TALK: 
A Home WHERE Pavut Was GUEST 


While Paul was traveling around, he 
found a home in Lystra in which there 
was a boy to whom he was greatly drawn. 
Paul asked this young man to join him in 
his travels and in his missionary work. 
Later, Paul wrote this young man Timothy 
several letters. In one of them he spoke 
of Timothy’s mother, Eunice, and his 
grandmother, Lois, and the Scripture they 
had taught him as a boy. He wanted 


(Use the same as for 


for counselors 


Camping 


Together 
as 
Christians 


by John and 
Ruth Ensign 


Leaders and counselors of Jun- 
ior High youth will welcome 
this expert combination of 
principles and practical sugges- 
tions on camping. Major sec- 
tions discuss program building, 
leadership, group worship, ac- 
tivities, as well as emphases on 
Christian stewardship, ;commu- 
nity, and growth. Campcraft 
ideas are illustrated by 37 line 
drawings. Excellent for start- 
ing a new camp or re-vitalizing 
an established program. $2.95 


for campers 


My Camp Book 
Stewards in God’s World 


The camper’s personal devo- 
tional guide. Leads to steward- 
ship in God’s world of nature. 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
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Timothy to be conscious of this wonder- 
ful religious heritage which was his. He 
wrote to him “Guard the truth that has 
been entrusted to you.” 


Scripture: 2 Timothy 1:3-14 


Reports: At this time have several in 
the group report on the favorite Scrip- 
ture passages of their mothers and 
grandmothers and also on their favorite 
hymns. 

Crosinc Hymns: Select some from among 
those favorites reported on. 


Ciosinc PRAYER: 

Our Father, we thank thee for the story 
of a boy in Paul’s day whose mother and 
grandmother had filled his heart and 
mind with the Scriptures. We thank thee 
for these Scripture passages which mean 
something special to our mothers. May 
we take them to heart and make them a 
part of our lives also so we may become 
strong in power and love and self-control. 
May we guard this treasure which has 
been passed on to us. May we pass it on 
to another generation. Amen. 


3. Christian family living 
throughout the year 


Cau TO WorsHIP: 
two Sundays) 


Oprreninc Worsuip: Select one from among 
these— 

“The hidden years of Nazareth” 

“O master workman of the race” 

“O Son of Man, thou madest known” 
Menrration: “Jesus’ family—and ours” 

The Gospel of Luke says of Jesus, after 
his wonderful experiences in the Temple 
at twelve, that he went back to Nazareth 
and was obedient to Joseph and Mary 
during his adolescent years. 

The teen years are a trying time for 
every boy and girl, when an important 
transition is being made so that they may 
become mature men and women. During 
these years they must learn to become 
independent of parents and home ties 
while at the same time they continue to 
love and respect mothers and fathers. 

For the average teen-age boy or girl, 
these exveriences with parents and with 
older and younger brothers and sisters 
are apt to have moments of conflict. The 
desire for independent action often comes 
into conflict with the wishes and com- 
mands of parents who sometimes do not 
understand this need of boys and girls 
to make their own choices. 

In Jesus’ own boyhood this may have 
been true also. Such moments of mis- 
understanding and conflict have been 
pictured vividly in a beautiful, imagina- 
tive, fictitious story called The Gifts 
written by Dorothy Clarke Wilson.” 

Tucked away in a carved chest and 
carefully preserved were the gifts of gold 
and frankincense and myrrh brought by 
the Wise Men when Jesus was a baby. 
Mary, his mother, had told him they were 
his to do with as he wished. But Joseph 
was secretly counting on these treasures 
to provide an education for the boy Jesus 
in Jerusalem, under the Rabbi Hillel. 

However, the boy Jesus, even at twelve 
years, was finding among his friends and 
neighbors in the village of Nazareth much 
sorrow and need which his loving heart 
wished to satisfy. He thought of these 
treasures brought to him and given to 


(same as for the last 


*The Gifts, 


by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957, 
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him by the Wise Men. He thought of} 
secret ways in which he might use them | 
to bring comfort and joy to his Nazareth } 
neighbors. 1 
The time of crisis really came when,| 
upon the eve of his going to Jerusalem, | 
his father discovered not only that there | 
was no treasure left but that it had a} 
lavished on the outcast of the community, | 
rejected by the other neighbors. What} 
should Jesus have done? Should he have | 
held on to his treasure which was to be| 
used for his education or should he have | 
followed the inner light, the bidding of| 
his heavenly Father who wanted him to| 
love all his neighbors and help them in| 
any way he could? i 
In this story we find Jesus continually | 
encountering the need for choice between | 
observance of all the strict Jewish laws| 
of their community and following the law | 
of love which bade him help those inj. 
need. : 
Are these the kind of choices you, too, 
must face as you grow from childhood] 
into manhood and womanhood and 
prepare to take your place as a mature] 
individual and member of the community, | 
with some day having a home of your} 
own? | 
We should also like to know something) 
about Jesus’ relationship to the younger |) 
brothers and sisters who later came to) 
this Nazareth home. In what ways do| 
you think he proved himself a loving and} 
thoughtful older brother in this house-| 
hold? Use your own imagination to fill) 
in the details. We are sure that when he} 
was asked to take a smaller brother or | 
sister along with him on an errand he did} 
not try to beg off or drag him along im-} 
patiently and half-way ashamed, as} 
though he would like to get rid of such ai 
responsibility. | 
This has been Family Week and special | 
attention has been given to Christian} 
relationships within the family. But that) 
does not mean all these good relationships | 
are to end at the close of this week. For} 
probably eighteen long years, after his| 
twelve-year-old experience in the Tem-| 
ple, Jesus spent the days and weeks and | 
months in the Nazareth home and car-| 
penter shop. The time for your being at} 
home will not be that long. At the best, | 
from the time you are twelve, it may not} 
be more than ten or twelve years. You} 
will have possibly ten more Mother's} 
Days and Christian Family Week ob-| 
servances to celebrate at home. These} 
years should be made up of hours and) 
days, weeks and months, in which you 
maintain and cultivate loving, under-} 
standing Christian relationships with| 
those who really mean the most to you | 
Ciosinc PRAYER: Ut 
Dear Father, the difficulties and per-| 
plexities that lie hidden in our home} 
relationships often come to the surface) 
and reveal themselves in sharp words and | 
bitter quarrels, as we grow toward in-| 
dependence and maturity. They often) 
confuse and defeat us. Forgive us for} 
them and help us all to be loving and} 
understanding with the folks at home, as) 
Jesus was. Amen. 


4, “The church in your house” 


Catt To WorsHIP: 


For Thy Church, that evermore 
Lifteth holy hands above, 
Offering up on every shore 

Her pure sacrifice of love, 

Lord of all, to Thee we raise 
This our hymn of grateful praise. 


eeninc Hymn: “For the Beauty of the 
Earth” (all stanzas) 
[EDITATION: 
Tue CHURCH IN YouR HousE 

Today is Pentecost Sunday; on this day 
many years ago the Christian Church 
yas born. You remember the story of 
Yentecost. (Acts 2) But perhaps there 
s one fact that may have escaped your 
otice. In those days and throughout the 
irst century, there were no church build- 
ngs with beautiful sanctuaries and com- 
ortable church school classrooms. There 
yere no graceful church spires “lifting 
oly hands above.” The few believers 
n Christ went to the Jewish syna- 
ogues faithfully but when they wanted 
9 have distinctively Christian worship 
hey gathered in the homes of the be- 
levers to sing their Christian hymns and 
o talk about Jesus and to pray. Possibly 
t was while they were in one of these 
iomes, the Upper Room where they had 
hared the last supper with Jesus, while 
hey were praying together, that the Holy 
spirit came upon them and they began 
9 witness with power to the gospel and 
vhat it meant to them. 

Throughout the rest of that first cen- 
ury and through the next century many 
f the meetings of Christians were held 
n the homes of the followers of the Way. 
‘he Scripture passage now to be read is 
_very brief letter written by Paul to a 
gan who had opened his house to let the 
‘hristians meet there. In the letter there 
vas a question to be answered which 
nvolved this man’s entire family. 
SCRIPTURE: Epistle to Philemon (entire) 
YONTINUED MEDITATION: 

Did you ever stop to think that if your 
amily is a Christian family, then your 
ome is a real part of the church to which 
ou belong? It is an extension of that 
hurch. Then did you ever stop to think, 


“What would the Christian Church be 
like if all of it had the kind of relation- 
ships and loyalties that we have in our 
family?” Each family in a church needs 
to bring its very best and lay it on the 
altar of the church, not just once a year 
but throughout the year. 


PRAYER: 


Our Father, may our family so live 
out the spirit of Christ in all its relation- 
ships that it may truly be said of us, 
“The church in the Jones’ house” or the 
“Church in the Smith family,” or what- 
ever the name of our family may be. 
May we worship in the church sincerely 
and regularly. May the pastor of our 
church be able to count on all the mem- 
bers of our family, from the oldest to the 
youngest, to support the church program 
in all its activities and undertakings. In 
Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 
Crosingc Hymn: “The Church’s 

Foundation” 


One 


In case you would like to use a Mother’s 
Day poem for one service, here is one you 
may substitute for one of the talks: 

“Her love is like an island 
In life’s ocean, vast and wide, 
A peaceful, quiet shelter 
From the wind, the rain, the tide. 


’Tis bounded on the north by Hope, 
By Patience on the West, 

By tender Counsel on the South 
And on the East by Rest. 


Above it like a beacon light 
Shine Faith, and Truth, and Prayer; 
And through the changing scenes of life 
I find a haven there.” 
—Author unknown’ 


8Page 574, Christ in the Fine Arts. Com- 
piled by Cynthia P. Maus. Harper & 
Brothers. 


Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


fo the worship committee 


There are two opposing points of view 
oncerning man and his fate. The first 
s that man is controlled by God—each 
tep and each action. Men are, so to 
peak, puppets created by God to do his 
vill, The other idea is that we, as men, 
lave the power to control our own 
houghts and actions. According to this 


*Student at the College of the Bible, 
exington, Kentucky. 


April, 1958 


; 


by William D. McINNES*® 


THEME FOR May: 
Life is what we make of it! 


philosophy of life, men are given re- 
sponsibility. 

Throughout most of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus this latter idea plays an 
important role: To him, as to most 
Christians, the importance of man’s de- 
cisions lie in the fact that he can choose 
to defy or to obey the will of God. For 
this reason it is well for men to face the 
question, “What will I do with my life?” 

To many of us this becomes a very 
important question at this time of the 
year, for we are deciding on the choice 


of college, the use of the simmer, df 
even on our life vocation. These are 
problems which we must decide for our- 
selves. Of course we have the assistance 
of family and friends in making these 
choices, but let us not forget that ours 
is the Christian responsibility for the 
final decision. 

The importance of this question may 
have greater significance if we realize 
that even if we have opportunities to use 
our life to good ends we do not always 
have the far-sightedness to take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities. For in- 
stance, most of us are going to school, 
some by force, others because we wish 
to attend. But in reality, even if we are 
forced to attend school, we can keep 
ourselves from learning while there. 

The story of the Prodigal Son illus- 
trates the way God works in the life of 
man. Here was a father who has some- 
times been equated with God. He was 
willing to let his son take his fortune 
into his own hands, even though the 
father was almost certain of the outcome 
of his son’s life if he were to leave home. 
Yet he did not hold back either fortune 
or love, but waited and hoped that he 
would return to his senses. So it is with 
us. God has given us our minds and 
bodies to rule and govern. Life is ours— 
life is what we make of it! 

It is the hope of the worship this 
month that it may help young people 
focus with Christian perspective upon 
the questions which they are facing at 
the present time: schooling, use of sum- 
mer time, and life vocation, to mention a 
few. To do this we will be emphasizing 
the use of the Bible in the worship ex- 
perience. 


The art of reading Scripture 


Young people do not like to read the 
Scripture. Why? Several reasons can be 
mentioned. One of the foremost reasons 
is that they do not understand it. M. Jack 
Suggs, in his book The Layman Reads 
His Bible, suggests that reading the Bible 
is like going on a journey into a far 
country. This is true because we are 
unfamiliar with the geography of the 
countryside; towns have unfamiliar 
names; the names of the people are 
different from ours. When we find that 
customs are strange and mysterious, we 
have an uncomfortable feeling about 
them. 

Another reason that young people do 
not like to read Scripture is that they 
do not know the importance of the Word 
of God in the experience of Christian 
worship. Worship is a response to what 
men have called the “Word of God.” To 
Protestants, the “Word of God” has a 
twofold meaning: the Scriptures, and the 
interpretation of the Scriptures which 
we call “preaching.” In both, the Bible 
is the center, and well it should be, for 
it is a living witness to the working of 
God in his people. Christian worship is 
not, then, a response to men, to animals, 
to nature, but rather to God, and the 
Bible inspires men to experience an inter- 
action with God. 

But again, reading aloud, especially 
from something unfamiliar like the Bible, 
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is a frightening experience for young 
people. Yes, they know what the Bible 
is, but in it there are words which they 
have never seen, ideas which they do not 
understand. These scare them. Thus the 
result is, they read in an uninteresting 
or uninterested way. 

A college professor once told his class 
that for each five minutes of Scripture- 
reading in public, no less than thirty 
minutes, and for most cases more, of 
preparation should be spent. This seems 
like a long time. But what must be done 
in order to read the Scriptures well? 

First, all the unfamiliar words and 
phrases must be learned—both what they 
mean and how they are pronounced. 
Secondly, the meaning of the passage 
must be found and fixed in mind. To 
do this, one must read a little before 
and a little after, thus coming to under- 
stand the context of the passage. 

Thirdly, one must come to understand 
who is talking to him through the 
Scriptures, and the literary form being 
used. Is it a narrative, a conversation, a 
prayer, a sermon, a letter, or what? 
Fourthly, one must know approximately 
when the Scripture was written. 

With an understanding of the passage, 
one is now able to read the message 
aloud to someone else. But this takes 
still another step, practice—not silently, 
but out loud. 


The Parable of the Rich Fool 


Let us take a relevant passage to 
explain the principle of reading the 
Scriptures effectively, the Parable of the 
Rich Fool, Luke 12:16-21. A quick read- 
ing of the passage gives the story. It 
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may be summarized by the sentence 
that precedes it, “Life does not consist 
in the abundance of possessions,” and 
the statement a few verses later (31), 
“seek his kingdom.” The story is handed 
down to us by the same man who wrote 
Acts, and this man was probably Luke. 
It comes from the mid-first century. 
There are three characters involved. One 
is the narrator, one is the Rich Fool, 
and the other is the voice of God. 

The rich man is interested in doing 
things that will build up much wealth 
for himself. He is so busy saving his 
money that he is not able to enjoy life, 
but is waiting for that day in the future 
when he will be able to take life easy. 
He is obviously an executive, a success- 
ful business man. God’s voice has no 
sentimentality about it. It may express 
pity, but it is stern. God’s sorrow that 
one of his children should have mis- 
understood the meaning of life is only 
secondary to the conviction that this 
man now must account for himself. 


Presenting the parable 


Perhaps one person would like to 
“interpret” this passage to your group 
through reading it out loud. If this is 
the case, it may be done by using the 
various tone qualities of his voice. But 
this is not all; the reader must have a 
sympathetic understanding of the role 
of the rich man and of God. 

Or this passage may be interpreted in 
a somewhat different way by having 
three people read, respectively, the 
speeches of the narrator, the rich man, 
and the voice of God. If this is the case, 
practice with all of the people involved 
is a necessity. 

Still another way to portray this pas- 
sage of Scripture is to use a chorus. As 
has been said previously, the chorus need 
not be a large one if your group is 
small. This passage may be appropriately 
interpreted by means of an all-male 
chorus. To do this you will need to 
separate those with high voices into one 
group and those with low into another 
group. The high voices should portray 
the rich man and the low qualities should 
represent God. Both groups together 
should read the narration. 


Parables in modern form 


Scripture may need interpretation as 
well as effective reading. There are times 
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when a modern parable can be built by} 


then read the following modernizatior} 
of the story. 


Parable of the unfruitful fig tree 
(modern version) | 


A certain man had a fine family. He 
had raised his family with care. Each ojj 
his children had been able to attend col-| 
lege. All except the youngest son had] 
been able to find their places in society) 

But the youngest son had become 4¢|| 
“weather vane.” His interests changed) 
with the shift of the wind. At one time) 
he majored in engineering, but soon he) 
tired of this and became obsessed with} 
the field of philosophy. For a time he 
worked at jobs here and there, bu' 
mostly he relied on his father to suppor” 
him. With the emphasis on science, thd 
son felt his call was to chemistry, but 
this was not to last long. i 

All the while the father waited pa-) 
tiently to see the products of fruitfulnes;) 
to_come from his son. When at last he 
felt that he had been silent long enough| 
he called his son to him and said, “Son’ 
you have pursued many desires as ¢| 
young man, and I have been very patieni) 
with you. I have thought it best to le} 
you control your own life, all the while 
supplying you with the necessities—fooc| 
and clothing. Now you are a man, ol¢ 
enough to care for yourself. Unless you! 
show some signs of progress and fruit-| 
fulness I cannot afford to support ar 
unproductive playboy!” 


} 
When should modern parables be used 


Of course this story, to have any} 
effectiveness, should be connected witl} 
the parable. This can be done by reading} 
the parable either before or after the 
story. To use the story without the use| 
of the Scripture reference has no value} 


almost anyone could do this type oj) 
“creating,” for all one is trying to de} 
is to make the meaning more clear. Thus} 
the central meaning is found and fitted 
into a setting more familiar than thel 
biblical one. This gives us a hint of the 
times when one might wish to make é| 
modern parable: 
1. If the story seems to be unclear ot} 
in unfamiliar language, to place the 
central message in another context may 
have validity. 
2. If the use of a story has become s¢ 
common that it has no meaning, or if) 
is likely to be passed over because of} 
its familiarity, then it may be well tc) 
attempt this recreation. 
All the while we are trying to trans-} 
mit the meaning of these parables, we} 
must keep in mind that these stories have 
never been improved upon throughout} 
the centuries. There is little hope that} 
we can do better; we can only give them 
more familiar surroundings. 
Often one might find this way of trying 
to understand the Bible a good one for 
larger portions, chapters, or books. For} 
instance, the story of Job comes home 
to a great many people when they read 
about Job in the following setting. (This 
story was based on the book, especially 
chapters one and two.) 


A twentieth-century Job 


Narrator: An old fence post is being 
beaten with the wind. A row of dirt be- 
hind the post points to a house not too 
far away. On the front porch, an old 
rocking chair squeaks as it supports a 
large man. The shade of the porch is 
no longer needed, for the sun is unseen. 
All is cast in an eerie light brown. The 
face of the man is weathered, and as 
dry as his fields, which have blown away. 
Brown mud collects at the edge of his 
eyes, as he blinks to clear them. 

But this rancher-farmer, Job Weath- 
erby, has not always been like this. A 
few years ago he had had the most 
prosperous ranch in the West, with 
waving wheatfields and fat cattle roam- 
ing thousands of green-grassed acres. 
Job bought what he wanted. He paid 
his debts. The people took pride in 
having him on the town council. He was 
an active elder in the church. Everyone 
said he was a good man, and looked to 
him for leadership. He himself used to 
say, “God provides the opportunity and 
man must use it!” 

Then something happened! No, not all 
at once, but gradually the water dis- 
appeared as it flowed southward into this 
parched land, till finally the river was 
but a trickle. It had stopped raining! 

It seemed as if evil had taken hold of 
the heart of God, and this same evil had 
become victor over the good. (“Could a 
man think of God’s allowing such evil?”) 
Such death as this had been the result. 
Job even said to himself, “I am as dead 
as this land!” 

His land had turned from green to 
brown. His fat cattle grew too weak to 
walk, and then, in herds, lay dead. His 
fields were bare except for an occasional 
dry-grass-sprig. 

Job grew bitter. He struck out at his 
hired help and against those who would 
console him. His friends were hurt by 
his bitter remarks. Job acted as if they 
had brought this affliction. Soon he had 
no friends. His wife was repulsed at the 
sight of him, as he himself grew ill. As 
he grew weak, his bitterness gave way 
to dejection, and then to contemplation. 
Here he sat, watching his land blow 
away .. 

(Three friends come to visit Job; they 
go onto the porch, are given chairs by 
the wife, and are seated. They wait in 
respectful silence for Job to acknowledge 
them. One is a business man, one a 
farmer, and one a rancher.) 

Job: (At last turns to them, and begins 
to pour out his heart to them.) “I won- 
dered when you would come. To be such 
old friends, you have been absent a long 
time. But of course, you've been busy! 
abel. 5s 
_ “For weeks I’ve been sitting here. But 
while I sat, staring into that dirt in the 
sky, the world has passed before me. 

“‘Tve seen old deeds, good and bad. 
I've seen the dead before me. I’ve seen 
eve ing I’ve ever known, and all 
things were different from ever before. 
All things are changed, and most of all, 
myself! 

“T do not blame God for this tragedy. 
I probably did at first, but now I see this 
as just an event of nature, which we 
got in the way of. Though I do not blame 
God, neither do I d him in this 
dust! And this makes me wonder, did 
I ever find him before?” 

Lioyp WoLre 

The story of Job makes us wonder if 
we think of God as being an event in 
nature. It makes us wonder if we are 
consistent in our faith. We praise God 
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when we are blessed. But how about 
the other times in life, when something 
bad happens, or when we are about to 
make decisions? Does God come to the 
forefront then? Job makes us face up to 
the question, have we really made a 
place for God in our lives or have we 
found only a social set? 

The story of Job may be the basis 
for the first service. To use the story 
plus a meditation from the suggestions 
above, and appropriate hymns, would be 
a complete worship experience. 


The parable of the pounds 


A fourth passage of Scripture, this 
again a parable, comes to mind as one 
thinks of the personal responsibility that 
one has. It is the parable of the pounds, 
found in Luke 19. For this story let me 
suggest a new plot which might make it 
come to life for some young people. 
Your own creative imagination should 
add details to it. First, we should remem- 
ber’ that the central message of the 
story is that God has given to each of 
us a certain number of talents, and at 
some time in the future he will judge 
to see if we have used these gifts to 
our best ability. 

For simplicity’s sake let us think in 
terms of one pound being $100. Thus the 
amounts given were $1000, $500, and 
$100. Since we are about to have three 
months in which to “spend” our own 
talents, let us say that the amount of 
time that these men have is three 
months. 

To make it even come closer to home, 
instead of the master and servant re- 
lationship, why not make it a father and 
son relationship? The reason for giving 
the money will be quite evident in this 
situation—he wants to see if his sons 
are mature enough to run his business. 
Under these conditions it may not be 
necessary for the father to leave town. 

With “$1000 the first son takes a trip 
to foreign countries, making sure that 
he remembers all that he hears, and 
taking pictures to aid in sharing his 
experience with his father who has never 
had the privilege of visiting the famed 
places in the world. Thus with his money 
the first son receives an education. 

With the $500, the second son decides 
to enter into the seed-growing business 
with his uncle. He is able to buy seed 
and raise a special type of hybrid which 
pays off his rent to his uncle and nearly 
doubles his original investment. 

But the third son, who is afraid that 
he might waste a portion of his $100, 
or that it might depreciate to some de- 
gree, decides, after long deliberation, 
that the safest way to invest the money 
which his father gave him is to put it 
in the bank. 

Of course the first and second sons 
please their father with knowledge and 
skill, but the third son, even though he 
had thought that he was investing his 
money, forgot that banks usually do not 
pay interest on the saving until they 
have been in the bank for at least six 
months. 


Once again, it is needless to use this 
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modern adaptation outside of an effec- 
tive use of the parable on which it is 
based. If the story which you create out 
of the plot is adequate, then there will 
be no need for further stimulation. The 
idea has been driven home; there is no 
need for sermonizing,. 


Other uses for Scripture 


As we have seen in worship sets of 
past months, the Scripture is so versatile 
that no matter what the mood or act of 
worship there are many Bible references 
which help the worshiper in his re- 
sponse to God. It would be personal 
preference whether or not you would 
use only Scriptural calls to worship, 
benediction, offertory statements, etc. 
However, when it comes time for the 
prayers, let them be created out of the 
need and interest of the young people. 


Hymns for the services 


In many hymnals you will find sections 
of hymns that praise the Bible. Although 
we are emphasizing the use of the Scrip- 
ture in this set of services, the hymns 
should not come from this section, for 
the Scripture is used only as a tool in 
portraying the true theme, “Life is what 
we make of it!” Thus the hymns should 
come from the sections of the hymnal 
which emphasize stewardship, but more 
than the stewardship of our money—the 
stewardship of life. Some such hymns 
would be: “Master, no offering,’ “The 
voice of God is calling,” “Lord, speak to 
me, that I may speak,” and “Master, 
speak! thy servant heareth.” 


Building the services for the 
month 


As the use of Scripture has been dis- 
cussed, several passages of Scripture 
have been talked about in relation to 
the theme for the month. For the first 
Sunday the story of Job might be used. 
A second service could point up the 
need to find purpose in high school or 
college training, using the Parable of 
the Fig Tree in Luke 13:6-9. A third 
service quite naturally comes out of the 
Parable of the Rich Fool. And a final 
service is built upon the idea which is 
most relevant at this time of the year: 
“What are we going to do with our 
spare time this summer?” For this you 
may use the Parable of the Pounds. 
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off the Press 


The Church School 


By Paul H. Vieth. Philadelphia, Chris- 
tian Education Press, 1957. 279 pp. $3.50. 

Dr. Vieth is Horace Bushnell Professor 
of Christian Nurture at the Yale Divinity 
School, and one of the most respected 
authors in the field of Christian education. 
His writings are always based on sound 
theory and are also eminently practical. 
In his new book, The Church School, he 
has brought his vast experience to bear 
upon one of his favorite subjects, the ad- 
ministration of Christian education. His 
purpose is to provide sound guidance for 
the organization, administration, and 
supervision of Christian education in the 
local church. 

In preparing to write, Dr. Vieth asked 
several hundred church school super- 
intendents to list their most pressing 
problems for him. One hundred and 
fifty replied. The book is based on their 
questions. As a result, no important ad- 
ministrative problem is omitted, and all 
are handled in thorogoing fashion. To 
help the local church worker to use the 
book in the most effective way, the last 
chapter consists of a thirteen-page analy- 
tical list of problems in church school 
leadership, indicating where each is an- 
swered. 

After organization, administration, and 
supervision are defined and the purpose 
of the book made clear, a chapter is de- 
voted to a brief but very effective state- 
ment of the theory of Christian education, 
summarized (on page 22 and 23) in ten 
principles that are so complete and sound 
that they are worth memorizing. Two 
chapters develop the idea of the church 
school as a unified approach to the local 
church’s Christian education work, co- 
ordinated by a committee whose super- 
visory authority encompasses the whole 
program. Three chapters deal with the 
administration of the curriculum, includ- 
ing worship. There is a chapter on the 
improvement of teaching, one devoted to 
the perennial difficulties of awards and 
discipline, and one on the relationships of 
the church school and the home. Two 
chapters deal with the enlistment and 
training of workers, and two with prob- 
lems of management (rooms and equip- 
ment, records, attendance and enrollment, 
time schedules, and finances). The sug- 
gestions made in each case are clear, 
usable, and well illustrated. 

Three values in this particular treat- 
ment of administration stand out. First, 
in spite of attention being directed pri- 
marily to the “Sunday school,” the sug- 
gestions are set clearly within the con- 
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text of a unified church school that in- 
cludes every phase of the church’s edu- 
cational work. Second, high standards 
are maintained. The old problems are 
dealt with, but it is obvious that a new 
day has come in most places. Third, by 
the most careful evaluation and combina- 
tion of ideas and possibilities, Dr. Vieth 
has produced a manual that will be suit- 
able for any Protestant local church, 
regardless of differences in denomina- 
tional procedures. 

The Church School is recommended to 
all Christian educators, lay and profes- 
sional, to ministers, to seminarians, and 
to those volunteers who are seeking the 
best guidance materials in their training. 
It will be an indispensable resource and 
handbook in the field for years to come. 

D. CAMPBELL WYCKOFF 


Getting Help from the Bible 


By Charles M. Crowe. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 211 pp. $2.95. 

From our earliest youth upward, most 
of us have been taught in Sunday school 
classes that the Bible was a wondrous 
“ever-present help in time of need.” 
Some of our mothers and fathers tried to 
inculcate this concept into our thinking. 
About the time we reached the secondary 
or higher levels of education we began 
to doubt that the Bible was a real or 
pragmatic book after all; it was a book 
for “old ladies” and “something to occupy 
a space of time in a church service on 
Sunday.” The hard flint of the work-a- 
day world in one’s vocation or profession 
seemed further to demonstrate that “the 
hard rocks of practicality” do not allow 
much for the “softness” of biblical ad- 
monitions. 

Fortunately, many of us have pro- 
gressed in our thinking far beyond these 
immature, iconoclastic concepts. We know 
now that the Bible is a veritable mine of 
wisdom and direction, if only one has the 
interest to look. 

It remains, however, for a man like 
Charles M. Crowe to present in readable 
and useful fashion some of these simple 
verities about the Bible’s usefulness. 
Where else but in the Bible does one find 
a larger assortment of human emotions, 
human foibles, human weaknesses? And 
where else but in the Bible does one find 
more godlike ways of meeting everything 
in the book of human troubles? 

Charles Crowe very simply and ex- 
haustively points out that every modern 
personal and social problem has its 
ancient counterpart and is recorded in 
biblical literature. Modern men’s search- 
ings, questionings, depressions, complexes, 
even neuroticisms, are not different 
from those which biblical characters 
faced. Armed with the “wisdom of God,” 
these ancient people met many of their 
problems in a manner far superior to our 
superbly equipped modern man. The 
wisdom of the ages is translated for the 
regeneration and rejuvenation of modern 
man. 

The author simply and realistically 
deals with real human problems and 
demonstrates how the Bible offers basic 
help. Such questions as these are treated: 

How can we know that there is a God? 
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Is life worth living? 
How can I overcome a sense of gui 
Isn’t sin an old-fashioned idea? 
Can I grow older without growing 
Can my mind make me sick? 
How can I find peace of mind? 
Is God friendly or unfriendly? 
Why does God allow evil to flourish? 
Is the world coming to an end? 
What does salvation mean? 
What are the measures of a su 
life? qf 
What is it like in the world beyond? 
What will I do when a tragedy strikes 
me? ’ 
Author Crowe states in the preface:| 
“These chapters discuss, in as Vivi¢ 
inspirational, practical way as possible) 
some of the great biblical affirmations} — 
about life situations and questions.” a 
W. MarsHon DeEPOoIsTER — 


Christian Worship 


By Horton Davies. Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1957. 128 pp. $2.00. 


Principles of Christian Worship 


By Raymond Abba. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1957. 196 pp. $2.75. 

Here are two splendid new books or 
worship. Both authors are British and 
both belong in the Congregational tradi-| 
tion, yet each has an entirely different] 
approach in dealing with the subject. 

Dr. Davies is a church historian and i 
consequence he lays strong emphasi 
the historical background of worshi 
After examining Judaism he takes bid i 
turn the main divisions of the 
Church, including Eastern Orthodos ch 
Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Anglican} 


and weakness of each. 
The second section deals with the con-| 
tent of worship and includes such aspects 
as prayer (private and public), reading) 
and preaching from the Bible, praise, and} 
the sacraments. The final section takes 
up the relevance of worship and with the! 
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How archeology helps us understand the Bible 
better; a y 
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ee e RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS 


By MILLAR BURROWS 


4 hea complete account of the most thrilling 
discovery of ancient manuscripts in modern 
times . . . with new translations of the principal 
scrolls and a study of their contribution to our 
understanding of Biblical times. 


Here is the entire story of the precious dis- 
coveries, of the attempts to date the manuscripts, 
of their content and of their significance. 


“Dr. Burrows has produced the book for 
churchmen who weuld understand exactly 
what has been going on in the Wady 
Qumran where the scrolls were found, in 
Jerusalem, where they are now being un- 
rolled, pieced together and translated. For 
the minister who wants to bring his con- 
gregation and community up to date on 
the discoveries, again here is the book.” — 
The Christian Century 


“The plates and maps give the necessary 
orientation for an appreciation of the great 
significance of the discovery of these 
scrolls. We are indebted to Burrows for 
this most careful study. I enthusiastically 
recommend this volume to all who are 
interested in the history of our Bible and 
of our faith.”"—Walter G. Williams, The 
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suggestion that it is “a life dedicated to 
God ... a life lived out in the presence 
of God, for his glory and the benefit of 
mankind.” 


' 
THE PROMISE Soe 
OF PRAYER 


JOHN L. CASTEEL 
How to pray publicly and privately, and how to 


live o prayerful life A pocket-size condensation 
of Dr Costeel’s famous REDISCOVERING PRAYER. 


REFLECTION @) BOOKS —— 


O J RELIGIOUS LIVING 


Zs 
GEORGIA HARKNESS 


Grow in religious power with these ways for 
daily living most likely to lead to religious 
experience 
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In Principles of Christian Worship Dr. 
Abba first discusses the theological aspects 
of the basic principles involved. He de- 
velops the thesis that worship depends on 
revelation, that true worship derives from 
the “prompting of the Holy Spirit,” that 
worship is essentially corporate, and that 
in worship the Church is prepared for the 
giving of an effective witness in the world. 
Then he shows the place that the Bible, 
preaching, prayer, praise, and the sacra- 
ments should have in worship. 

In each book the reader is given exten- 
sive bibliographies along with some sug- 
gestions for further reading. 

Stites Lessty 


The Face of My Parish 


By Tom Allan. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. 120 pp. $2.00. 


The Daily Study Bible 


To help laymen find a deeper and more fruitful understanding 
of the New Testament. Edited by Witt1aM Barcray. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, VOL. 1 
(Chapters 1 to 7. 312 pp.) 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, VOL. 2 
(Chapters 8 to 21. 352 pp.) 


These two important new volumes in the 
Daily Study Bible are designed to make clear 
for laymen the modern meaning of the Chris- 
tian message. As in the entire series, the text 


Previously published: 


THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 


THE LETTERS TO 
THE CORINTHIANS 


THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK 


is newly translated, divided into short study 
units, and explained thoroughly. Every passage 


is discussed. 


$2.50 each 


Layman’s Theological Library 


The popular $1 books that explain fundamentals of Christian faith 
and practice. Rop—Ert McAFreE Brown, General Editor. 


BARRIERS TO BELIEF 


Norman F. Lancrorp discusses six of the 
most common obstacles to an abiding Chris- 
tian belief and shows how to turn these barriers 
into bulwarks to strengthen rather than shatter 


our faith. 


THE MEANING OF CHRIST 

RosBert CLYDE JOHNSON goes to the heart of 
individual devotion and boldly dramatizes the 
two questions Jesus asks of all men: ““Who do 
men say that I am?” and “Who do you say 


that Iam?” 


Previously published: 
MAKING ETHICAL 
DECISONS 


A FAITH FOR 

THE NATIONS 
MODERN RIVALS TO 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE CHURCH 


PRAYER AND 
PERSONAL RELIGION 


$1.00 


LIFE, DEATH AND DESTINY 
THE CHRISTIAN MAN 
BELIEVING IN GOD 


$1.00 
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| theology can have upon his problems. 


This book tells the story of how the} 
author led the dedicated members of his} 
working-class parish in Glasgow, Scot- | 
land, in setting up a program of “visita- | 
tion evangelism.” When he went there} 
as pastor (nearly a decade ago) he felt 
challenged by the lack of community | 
feeling between the church and the area} 
served. The real task was how to com-|) 
municate the gospel with its full implica- } 
tions both to those in the parish member- } 
ship and to the community at large.|) 
Through indoctrination and careful train-| 
ing he developed “The Apostolate of the |) 
Laity.” 1 

It is an inspiring story and one is im-}) 
pressed with the sincerity of the under- 
taking and the favorable results achieved.) 

Stites Lessty') 


Meet Joe Ross 


By Russell L. Dicks. Nashville, Abing-} 
don Press, 1957. 159 pp. $2.50. 1 
Joe Ross is an imaginary “average! 
American citizen” created by this author-| 
counselor as a via media to pose numer-' 
ous unresolved tensions common to ordi-) 
nary people. Through a series of con-|/ 
versations Joe is drawn out in such a way] 
that he can look at his problems objec-| 
tively. It-is such matters as existence, 
destiny, and death that worry Joe and the} 
counselor, with great skill, is able to help) 


[ 


him understand the bearing that correct} 


Srizs Lessty} 


You Have Met Christ 
By David Wesley Soper. Philadelphia} 
Westminster Press, 1957. 142 pp. $2.50. | 
In this book it is the author’s purpose} 


“to dispel the illusion of an ancient, dead} 
Christ” and at the same time help people) 
“to feel the impact of Christ’s con-| 
temporary presence.” | 

This thesis is developed in three general] 
areas, namely: “the self, the self and the| 
state, the self and the Church.” The title} 
recurs like a refrain and is explored in| 
the area of the self as dynamic positive) 
faith, honesty, suffering, trusting in God} 

The second area includes responsible} 
citizenship in one’s own country and ir 
the world community, in the brotherhooc 
of all men, in education, and in conscien-} 
tious labor. 

The final area has to do with church- 
manship, and here he discusses religior| 
as a means or an end, faithfulness-in-) 
action, pride, love, freedom, and the Cross) 
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in modern living. This book is to be 
highly commended. 
Stites Lessiy 


The Interpreter’s Bible— 
Volume XII 


Edited by George Arthur Buttrick. 
Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1957. 817 pp. 
$8.75. 


With the appearance of the 12th fle 
ume of The Interpreter’s Bible, a prodi- 
gious publishing venture, covering more 
than six years, has been completed. 


This final volume presents a few un- 
expected “bonus” articles, each making 
a significant contribution to the total 
value of the whole set. Ministers and 
laymen alike will want to study these 
extra articles carefully. Kenneth Clark 
has contributed a valuable summary of 
“The Transmission of the New Testa- 
ment” text. This reviewer was pleased 
to provide an “Illustrated History of the 
Biblical Text,” which was designed to 
make more vivid the process of textual 
transmission. Frank M. Cross’ summary 
of the Dead Sea Scroll materials is both 
timely and skillfully prepared. Samuel 
Terrien and John Knox have added a 
helpful outline of the “Literary Chro- 
nology” of the Bible which should be 
especially appreciated by church school 
teachers. 

The basic material of the volume, fol- 
lowing the already familiar format, pre- 
sents the interpretive discussions of 


James, I and II Peter, I, II, and III John, 
Jude, and Revelation. Again a high 
standard of excellence has been achieved 
by the long roster of distinguished bibli- 
cal scholars who have done the writing. 

Special note should be given to Lynn H. 
Hough’s lengthy exposition of the “Mean- 
ing of Revelation,” which is an addition 
to his exposition on each page of text. It 
is hoped that church school teachers 
will have the patience to work through 
this discussion, even though somewhat 
repetitious, to get a broader perspective 
for this difficult and controversial book. 

All users of these volumes will find 
the indices in Volume 12 extremely 
valuable. Those Scripture passages 
quoted other than in their normal posi- 
tions in the volumes can be located in 
one index, and subjects of special in- 
terest in the other. 

The Abingdon Press is to be congratu- 
lated on the completion of these splen- 
did volumes, effectively organized and 
composed, beautifully printed, consist- 
ently accurate in typography, and well 
bound for years of useful service. 

We shall all await with keen antici- 
pation the appearance of Abingdon’s 
next large venture, The Interpreter’s 


Pocono Crest Camps 


porate CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
mes NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


ee) 33rd Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Atop the 
a Poconos. Lake. Balanced program of sports 
and creative activity. Experienced Coun- 
selors. eae Protestant services. 
4 Weeks $190—8 Weeks $350 
Inustrared: booklet ‘IJ’ on request 


Dictionary of the Bible, which, if it 


measures up to the excellence of the 
present volumes, will provide to ministers 
and teachers a priceless library of bibli- 
cal resources. 


JOHN C. TREVER 


Forty 
devotions 
for 
women’s 


groups 


WORSHIPING WITH 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 
FLORENCE C. BRILLHART 


These devotions dramatize the abun- 
dant faith of women of the Bible 
and apply their experiences to life 
today. Each is a complete program, 
easily adapted for any group or 
- event. Includes suggested interest 
centers, short messages, music, texts, 
and prayers. $2.00 


(im, 


At your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
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ereaning “ Prayer 
rs Je 


Bible reading and prayer, encouraged regularly through The Upper Room, 
are given special emphasis in the May-June Lay Witness Number, written 
by laymen from all around the world. 

The experiences of these Christian men and women, as told in their own 
words, illustrate the meaning and value of the Scripture passages, the 
prayers, the meditations and the thoughts - for - the - day which compose 
each day’s devotional. 

You will find The Upper Room particularly helpful if roe too, would like 
to stimulate family Bible reading and prayer. Order NO 


Ten or more to one address, 7 cents per copy. ool. orders 
arranged. Individual subscriptions, $1.00 per year, three years 
$2.00. Air Mail Edition for young people and service men, same price. 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


36 Editions — 29 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, 


April, 1958 


TENNESSEE 


_ 


The last word in guidance for... 


The Church 
Kindergarten 


Polly Hargis Dillard has 
prepared excellent and 
practical material to help 
churches institute a kinder- 
garten and to help kinder- 
garten workers execute 
their responsibilities and pro- 
grams. 


* Suggested schedules 

* Detailed outline of a 
day’s activities 

* Diagrams of room 
arrangement 

* Material for a parent’s 

handbook 

Suggested readings for 

the teacher 


* Helpful lists for the 
teacher 


A comprehensive _ treat- 
ment of kindergarten ma- 
terials and methods, this 
new book with non-sectar- 
ian viewpoint emphasizes the 
spiritual development of the 
child as well as the physical, 
mental, and social. $3.95 


At your bookstore 


BROADMAN PRESS 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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The Community of the Future 


By Arthur E. Morgan. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, Community Service, Inc., 1957. 
166 pp. $3.00. 

Dr. Morgan believes that values are 
transmitted primarily through the family 
and the face-to-face community. He be- 
lives that by forethought this kind of 
value-transmitting community can be 
achieved in our society, even in the 
midst of urban development, and offers 
suggestions for that end. The alterna- 
tive he sees as social disintegration, and 
deterioration of our civilization. 

R. L. Hunt 


On the Philosophy of History 


By Jacques Maritain. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 180 pp. $3.50. 
Professor Maritain has too much re- 
spect for human free will and divine free- 
dom to be willing to believe in the possi- 
bility of laws which will “explain” his- 
tory or subject the course of historical 
events to necessity. But he does see the 
validity of philosophical principles which 
enlighten human history and make it 
more intelligible to us. The concern with 
a philosophy of history is therefore a 
concern of many others than historians. 
R. L. Hunt 


Good Friday at St. Margaret's 
Edited by Charles Smyth. London, 


A. R. Mowbray & Co. Limited, 1957. 158 
pp. $1.90. 


MODERN MAN 
LOOKS AT THE BIBLE 


WILLIAM NEIL 
The Bible os o unified, unique, always modern 
source of religious truth; a personal invitation 
to share in God's plon for the World 


—— REFLECTION € Booxs —— 


O , /+ THE UNFOLDING DRAMA 
+ OF THE BIBLE 


+ BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 


A study guide in eight units thot reveal the 
whole Bible os the unfolding drama of God 
seeking mon. 


+ 
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The usual observance of the three- 


hour devotional service on Good Friday, | 


both in America and Great Britain, is in 
the form of a series of addresses on the 
Seven Last Words from the Cross, inter- 
spersed with hymns and prayers. Accord- 
ing to Canon Smyth, this form originated 
with the Jesuits and was introduced into 
Protestant churches less than a century 
ago. 

When he became rector of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church in Westminster ten years 
ago, Canon Smyth decided that the ob- 
servance of this holy day could be made 
much more meaningful to his people if 
it could become not only a devotional 
service but also a teaching opportunity. 
Accordingly, he arranged the service in 
the form of three one-hour sessions in 
which the Passion narrative was ex- 
pounded by some of the outstanding 
theologians of Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities. 

The Bishop of London says in the fore- 
word, “I do not know of any volume of 
addresses which takes us deeper into 
the heart of the Atonement, I myself 
find some of the sermons profoundly 
moving and all of them helpful. I feel 
sure that my experience will be shared 
by all who are fortunate enough to read 
the book.” 

These are not popular sermons, but 
the earnest reader, especially the church 
school teacher, will find ihem leading 
him deeper into the mystery of our 
redemption. 

THOMAS FRANKLYN Hupson 


Why I am a Jew 


By Rabbi David de Sola Pool. New 
York, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1957. 208 
pp. $2.75. 

Rabbi David de Sola Pool, now retired, 
has been the spiritual leader for fifty 
years of the first synagogue organized in 
America, namely, the Spanish and Por- 


Best Book 
Contest i 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% royalty. All types of 


| manuscripts invited. For Contest rules and details of 


publishing plan, write for free Brochure 1 


| Pageant Press, 10] Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


in teaching about religion. 


Reserve copies now at quantity rates: 


100 or more copies only 25c ea.; 
20-99, 30c ea.; 6 to 19, 40c ea.; 
1-5 copies, 50c ea. 


ala lala lala lela le lela lele lela 


He 
Go 


LOOK TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS... 


. with the help of the next issue of the Imternational Journal. The May Journal will help 
parents and church school teachers understand the goals of public educators and their role 


© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL, Box 238, New York 10, New York. S 
© 
© 
© 
© 


Send* 2 copies “*STHE CHURCH AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS” as soon as it is 
printed. 

i eee eRe eR i ES eRe ee En 
EE ee ee RON. TLE SEE a FEES © 
CBT ee a a D6 Si eee. 4 


3-01-35-000-0-2-10 (Please send remittance with orders for $4.00 or less) 


Important 
new boo s from 


West 


INTERCESSORY 
PRAYER 


By Edward W. Bauman. The author 
offers convincing and practical answers 
for those who doubt the power of prayer 
for others. He defines intercession as “‘a 
creative encounter with God, an ex- 
perience of real communion which, 
unlike other forms of prayer, in- 
cludes the added dimension of 

love for neighbor.” $2.00 


INTRODUCING 
NEW TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY 


By Archibald M. Hunter. One of the 
best simplified expositions of Christian 
doctrine as it appears in the New Testa- 
ment, this important new book reviews 
the historical framework of Christian 
theology, discusses the salvation message 

as the first preachers proclaimed it, 

and treats the original interpreters 
of Christ and his work. $2.50: 


THE SEVEN LETTERS 


By Hugh Martin. Dr. Martin devotes 
this study to the opening letters of coun- 
sel which John, in the Book of Revela- 
tion, directed to seven of the churches in 
first-century Asia Minor. Not only do 
they cast new light on the life of the 
early church, but they forcefully pro- 
claim truths of living and eternal 
validity for the church and for 

every individual Christian. 


$2.25 


CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION OF ADULTS 


By Earl F. Zeigler. An authoritative 
treatment of the problems of Christian 
education of adults and the principles for 
planning, organizing and carrying out edu- 

cational programs for young adults, the 

middle-aged and older people. $2.75 


Now at your bookstore 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 
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tuguese Synagogue in New York. Did 
you know it was a sin not to seize the 
pleasures of life? Let him tell you. You 
know that our spiritual inheritance comes 
largely from Judaism. Did you know 
that Judaism was truly evangelical in 
that it sought converts from all nations 
and peoples to become spiritual Jews 
and an integral part of the race? You will 
learn this from the book. 

It was my privilege to know the writer 
well and to have fellowship with him 
through the years. He builds a world of 
love across faith and color lines. All 
who know him well, love him. The book 
will make life here and now more abun- 
dant. I would say to my fellow ministers: 
if you read one book this year, let this 
be it. The same could be said to every 
layman who is interested in religion. 

WaAtter M. How ett 


Current Evaluations 
(Continued from page 30) 
sponsibilities of citizenship in terms of 
yoting and, perhaps, running for public 
office are not over-simplified. 

‘(VIII-C; A-12)* 


Call for the Question 


53-frame filmstrip with recording, 
solor, script. Produced by the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, 1957. 
AVAILABLE FROM THE PRODUCER, 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 14 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


838 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 
Sale: $10.00. 


When a beaten Negro youth staggers 
into a synagogue for refuge one night, 
the rabbi and his elders are forcefully 
confronted with the transition and un- 
rest in their neighborhood. Motivated 
by the incident, the rabbi seeks out as 
many facts and facets of the communi- 
ty’s social needs as he can, and brings 
them to the synagogue’s leaders with a 
recommendation that a social action com- 
mittee be organized at once. The mate- 
rial concludes as the group begins to 
vote. 

A vivid script is illustrated with a 
series of chalk drawings that capture 
the mood and intensity of the total situ- 
ation. Though the producing agency and 
the house of worship are Jewish, the 
thrust of the material applies equally 
to Christian churches, especially those 
in changing neighborhoods. The open- 
ended conclusion offers a natural point 
from which to discuss the need for such 
a committee in any such community. 
Thus, it is RECOMMENDED as a dis- 


THE BIBLE WHEN <‘4\.O 
YOU NEED IT MOST 205 


T. OTTO NALL 

Scripture and personal meditations for every 
crucial moment in your life... when sick, 
cfraid, angry, lonely, happy, ete. 


—— REFLECTION @ Booxs 


OJ, RELIGION AND HEALTH 


SIMON DONIGER, ed. 


How faith and prayer con help bring physical 

and mental health; seven discussions by Tillich, 

Oates, Grant, ond other religious and medical 
y specialists. 
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cussion stimulator and motivational aid 
with senior highs through adults and 
leaders. 

(VIII-A-12, 6, 8, 10)* 


The sum total 
of biblical knowledge 


BED = 
1 


/ ————" 
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INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
... 4 library of the Bible in 12 volumes! 


For the first time in this 
generation, a comprehen- 
sive, usable commentary on 
the entire Bible—an indis- 
pensable aid for every 
preacher, teacher, and stu- 
dent of the Bible. 

“The best two-foot shelf 
of books about the Bible 
now available in the Eng- 
lish. language.’’—Christian 
Century. 

Each volume, $8.75 


visit your; bookstore soon 


ABINGDON PRESS 


will prepare people for leadership roles. 


Help On: 


the Audio-Visual Communication course. 


Activities: A part of the full University Summer Session with public lectures, concerts, and exhibits. Full 
recreational facilities. 
Located: on the edge of three great vacation lands: The Finger Lakes, Lake Ontario, and the Thousand 


4 Islands, and the Adirondacks. 


STAFF: Institute of 


syracuse university: PROGRAMS IN RELIGION 


* Institute of Religious Education * June 30—July 18, 1958 
* Audio-Visual Communication for Religious Education July 21—August 1, 1958 
9:00—4:30 Each day 


For: Clergymen, Directors of Religious Education, Lay Leaders in Church School work. The Audio-Visual course 


Graduate Credit 


Counselling, choral arts, dramatics, conference planning, camping and youth groups in the Institute 
and selection, evaluation, use, and production planning of Church audio-visuals and broadcasts in 


STAFF: A-¥Y Communication 


Religious Education 

John F. Olson, Director, Assoc. Prof. of Bible and Religion, 
Syracuse University 

Harmon H. Bro, Co-Director, Ass’t. Prof. of Bible and Religion, 
Syracuse University 

D. Campbell Wyckoff, Professor of Christian Education, Princeton 
Theological Seminary 

Randolph C. Miller, Professor of Christian Education, Yale 
Divinity School - 

Bernard Loomer, Professor of Philosophy, The Divinity School, 
University of Chicago 


for Religious Education 

George B. Ammon, Secretary for Audio-Visual, United Lutheran 
Church in America 

Donald P. Ely, Associate Director, Audio-Visual Center, Syracuse 
University 

John W. Bachman, 
Theological Seminary 

William S. Hockman, Director, Christian Education, First Presby- 
terian Church, Glens Falls, New York, and leading writer on 
Church audio-visuals 

Charles H. Schmitz, Director, 
Council of Churches 


Director, Audio-Visual Program, Union 


Broadcast Training, National 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION about the Institute, write to Dr. John F. Olson, and for the audio-vieval 


course, write to Donald P. Ely, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


What’ ra Happening 


Annual Meeting of Division of 


Christian Education 


OMAHA, Nebr.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Division of Christian Education 
February 7-13 was distinguished by two 
major events. Although this was the 31st 
annual meeting of the Commission on 
General Christian Education and its pred- 
ecessor, the International Council of 
Religious Education, it was the first time 
that this meeting had been held west of 
the Mississippi River. Also it marked the 
100th anniversary of organized leadership 
training in Christian education. 

Attendance at the Commission meeting 
on Monday was unusually good, some 
twenty-six denominations being repre- 
sented in making decisions regarding 
programs to be carried out by various 
combinations of denominations in cooper- 
ation. 

The Tuesday evening public mass meet- 
ing was held in the Music Hall of the 
new Civic Auditorium, with Dr. Reuben 
K. Youngdahl of Mt. Olivet Lutheran 
Church, Minneapolis, as speaker. Music 
was provided by choirs of the First 
Central Congregational and All Saints 
Episcopal Churches. An unusually inter- 
esting feature was music provided by the 


young people’s bell choir of the First 
Central Congregational Church. 

The one-hundredth anniversary of 
leadership training schools was cele- 
brated at the Division Fellowship Lunch- 
eon. Dr. James S. Armentrout, one of 
the pioneers in leadership education, was 
the “Dean” for the program, and Dr. T. 
Franklin Miller the chief speaker. 

Some denominations held meetings of 
their Directors of Christian Education on 
Saturday and Sunday, February 8 and 9, 
preceding the meeting of the Associated 
Sections. The Directors of Christian Edu- 
cation Section met on Monday and the 
other fourteen sections met on Tuesday 
to Thursday. The program for the Joint 
Service of All Sections on Thursday 
evening was on “Christian Education 
Through Music.” It was conducted by 
Bliss Wiant, director of Ministry of 
Music, Division of the Local Church, The 
Methodist Church. It was an outstanding 
program, making use of a choir, bell choir, 
congregational singing of songs of several 
nations, and special musical instruments 
of two other countries. 

At the Weekday Section meeting two 


Kansans and a Missourian were honore} 


for twenty-five years or more of servic| 


to weekday religious education. Inductej 
into the Quarter Century Club were Mr: 
Charles G. Leidy of Wichita, Ka 


4 
4 


Mrs. Harold E. Luellen, of Kansas City 


Kansas; and Mrs. Elmer Funk, of Kanse|_ 
City, Missouri. Sixty-two persons hav} 
now been so honored. 

A luncheon was held on Thursda} 
honoring Dr. Paul Calvin Payne, retirin} 


chairman of the Division of Christia}_ 


Education of the NCC, and retired Gen) 
eral Secretary of the Board of Christia} 
Education of the Presbyterian Church i) 
the U.S.A. Dr. Harold A. Bosley of Fir 


Methodist Church, Evanston, Ill, was th) 


speaker. Drs. Payne and Bosley were in} 
stalled as Admirals in the Nebraska Nay) 
by Raymond C. Cook, representing Gov). 
ernor Victor E. Anderson. Dr. Payne} 

successor as chairman of the Divisio} 
is Bishop Reuben H. Mueller of 
Evangelical United Brethren Church. } 

It was reported at the Division’s Exec! 
utive Board meeting that the Revise} 
Standard Version of the Bible has heade) 
the best-seller book list ever since ij 
appearance in 1952. It is now used in th} 
curricula of the boards of Christian edu) 
cation of thirty-four denominations wilt] 
a total membership of nearly 39,000,00)) 
Of these, twenty-four communions al} 
using the RSV solely; and ten have RS| 
and KJV in parallel use. 

The RSV New Testament ee ij 
1946, the complete RSV in 1952; a pulp} 
Bible and young people’s Bible in 1954 
the Apocrypha, Concordance, and “Re 
Letter” edition in 1957. During the ne:| 
two or three years there are to be pul} 
lished a center-column reference Bibl} 
a Bible with a Concise Concordance, an| 
Bible eS for boys and girls. 

“octapla,” “parallel form” use of eigl} 
Bible tamales is under way. | 

New chairmen for these sectior| 
elected at the meetings are as follows: | 
Administration and Leadership: The Re'| 
Loren Walters, United Church of Chris} 
Adult Work: The Rev. A. McEwe} 
Williams, National Baptist Conventioz) 


A panel of speakers in the Adult Section discussed various 
phases of adult work. Left to right: Rev. Walter E. Dob- 


50 


Sia i le 


ler, Rev. Robert S. Clemmons (moderator), Dr. Lawrence ¢ 
Little, Rev. Richard E. Lentz, and Rev. David M. Fulcome 


International Journal of Religious Educatio 


At the Fellowship Luncheon, Miss Lillian Williams, Managing Editor 


of the International Journal, represented a Sunday school teacher of 
1858, while the Rev. Milton Heitzman was the “director of leader- 
ship education for the 2058 Inter-planetary Council of Churches.” 


Shildren’s Work: Miss Mary Spessard, 
‘hurch of the Brethren; City Executives: 
Miss Jennie Doidge, Cleveland Church 
‘federation; Directors: The Rev. Fred L. 
Nolting, associate rector, St. Luke’s 
Episcopal) Church, Atlanta, Ga.; Editors: 
The Rev. Henry M. Bullock, Methodist 
Shurch; Missionary Education: The Rev. 
Theodore Horvath, Congregational Chris- 
ian Missions Council; National Denomi- 
vational Executives: The Rev. David I. 
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WANTED: Director of Religious 
Education, full time; age 25-45. 
Church membership 600, church 
school 250. No previous Director. 
Entire new plant in new location to 
be started in immediate future. Won- 
derful opportunity in South FLOR- 
_IDA east coast community of 20,000. 
For further information write to 
Committee of Religious Education, 
First Congregational Church, Lake 
Worth, Florida. 


FeboGochodoode Soho cfooke fookefocfoofoege 
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April, 1958 


Forsyth, United Church of Canada; 
Pastors: The Rev. James Parrish, National 
Baptist Convention; Professors and Re- 
search: The Rev. Dr. Lee J. Gable, Lan- 
caster Theological Seminary; Publishers: 
George E. Kiefer, Disciples of Christ; 
Regional Executives: The Rev. Stanley 
Forkner, Evangelical United Brethren; 
State Executives: The Rev. Earl Kragnes, 
Missouri Council of Churches; Weekday 
Religious Education: Minor C. Miller, 
Virginia Council of Churches; Youth 
Work: The Rev. Robert I. Miller, minister 
to youth, Presbyterian Church, US.A., 
Winnetka, Ill. 


WANTED: Christian Education Director 
(woman) for Overseas Community Church. 


Experience desirable. Applicants with grad- 
uate training given preference. 


If interested, reply by air mail to: 
REV. DONALD R. EVANS 


The Lago Community Church 
Aruba, Netherlands Antilles 


CAREERS 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


of The Hartford Seminary Foundation pre- 
pares College Graduates, both younger and 
more mature. Student-Faculty ratio: 1-8. 


@ Two year course for the M. A., including 
Nursery major; also Doctoral Program. 


@ Expenses $836 a year. 


@ SUMMER SCHOOL: 
June. 


For catalogue and further information, write 


WALTER HOUSTON CLARK, Dean 
Room J, 
55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Connecticut 


last two weeks of 


SEEAER 


288 pages 
Clothbound 


$3.50 


A NEW HANDBOOK 
FOR CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATORS 


Paul H. Vieth, a Christian educa- 
tor of forty years experience, 
writes about the organization, ad- 
ministration, and supervision of 
not only the Sunday church 
school, but all phases of Christian 
education. A list of 250 questions 
submitted by superintendents in 
response to a survey, with page 
references to the answers, com- 
prises the highly practical index. 


At denominational bookstores 


CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION PRESS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summer Seminar 


FEDERATED THEOLOGICAL 
FACULTY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


August 11-18, 1958 


“The Church's Ministry to Youth" 
Ministers, Directors of Christian Edu- 
cation, and Youth Leaders in all areas 
of the Church's work will have an op- 
portunity to study and try out Newer 
Types of Church Programs for Youth 
and Their Parents, Methods of Under- 
standing and Influencing the Youth 
Culture, and a Theology for Youth. 
Directors: Professors Ross Snyder and 
Perry LeFevre. 

For full information write:. 


Director of Summer Session 
Federated Theological Faculty 
Swift Hall 

University of Chicago 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Recent Appointments 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—The Rev. 
Paut SHELFORD became Executive Direc- 
tor of the Northern California—Western 
Nevada Council of Churches on Jan- 
uary 1. He succeeds the Rev. ABsotTtT 


Mialsters National Wholesale 
and Discouat Service, lac. 
Buy at Wholesale and Discouat 
America’s religious personnel are 
saving large sums annually—on the 
purchase of appliances, autos, tele- 
vision, furniture, clothing, sporting 
goods, church equipment, ete. Write 

today for information. 

Serving Over 13,000 Members 
213-M Corolina Office Bulldiag 
P.O. Box 9381, Raleigh, N. C. 


ALTAR CABINET 


for 


CHURCH 
SCHOOLS 


36 X19 X 33 HIGH 


ECONOMICALLY 
PRICED 


SLIDING DOORS ‘IN BACK WITH 
ADJUSTABLE SHELF MAKES 


STORAGE CABINET, EQUIPPED 
WITH CASTERS 


ACOMPLETE LINE.. \ 
FOLDING CHAIRS, BANQUET & 
TABLES, KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE 


COMPLETE LINE 
OF 
PEWS, 
PULPITS, 


CHANCEL FURNITURE 


ce FRANHLIT-LEE COMPANY 


12801 SOUTH HALSTED STREET CHICAGO 28, ILLINOIS 
DEPT. 74-P 


PLEASE SEND FOLLOWING LITERATURE 
[a ALTAR CABINET LITERATURE 
CICHURCH PEW & FURNITURE CATALOG 

(J FOLDING CHAIR & TABLE CIRCULAR 


Boox. Mr. Shelford has been for the past 
five years Assistant General Director of 
the Council on Missionary Cooperation 
of the American Baptist Convention. 


STOCKTON, Calif—Dr. Frank A. 
LinpHorst has been named the new chair- 
man of the Department of Bible and Reli- 
gious Education at the College of the 
Pacific. Dr. Lindhorst has been on the 
faculty since 1945, as professor of religious 
education, and supervisor of a specialized 
field work training program. He succeeds 
Dr. GeorceE H. COLuiver, organizer and 
chairman of the department for 37 years, 
who died on December 6, 1957. 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—Two new appoint- 
ments have been made to the staff of the 
Kentucky Council of Churches. The Rev. 
H. GLENN STEPHENS, Associate Secretary 
for Laymen’s Activities, will assist the 
Executive Secretary, Rev. Joun S. CHAM- 
BERS, in the general Council program. Mr. 
Stephens has been for the past eight 
years pastor of the South Frankfort Pres- 
byterian Church and has given much time 
to the Council of Churches in contributed 
service, including the presidency of the 
Council in 1954. The Rev. Rocer ImHorr 
has become Associate Secretary of Chris- 
tian Education on a part-time basis. He 
has been for fifteen years pastor of the 
Fenner Memorial Lutheran Church of 
Louisville and has served extensively in 
the work of the Louisville Area Council 
of Churches. 


HURON, So. Dak.—The Rev. OrviLLe M. 
HEpPuerR of Topeka, Kansas began his work 
on January 1 as Executive Secretary for 
the South Dakota Council of Churches. 
He received his B. D. degree from Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary and has served 
Congregational churches in Kansas and 
Indiana. For the past two and one-half 
years he has been the Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Kansas Congregational 
Christian Conference. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Three new 
members of the field staff in religious 
education have been appointed by the 
United Christian Missionary Society of 
the Disciples of Christ. They are: Ropert 
S. Quinn, Jefferson City, Missouri, direc- 
tor of leadership education and children’s 
work in Missonary; JosepH Cy Rowe LL, 
Lexington, Kentucky, director of Leader- 
ship education in Kentucky; and Paut A. 
Jounson, East Lansing, Michigan, direc- 
tor of Christian education in Michigan. 


Character Research Project 
enlarges program 


Schenectady, N.Y.—The Character Re- 
search Project, Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., announces the receipt of a 
grant of $100,000 from the Lilly Endow- 
ment, Inc., of Indianapolis, Indiana. This 
grant has been given to carry on research 
in religious and character education dur- 
ing the academic year 1958-1959. Dr. 
Ernest M. Licon is the director of the 
Project, which has been in operation since 
1935. Current research centers around 
the development of a “learning-evalua- 
tion research curriculum.” This is a pro- 
gram of religious and character education 
which is so constructed that children and 
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parents, in the process of using the cur 1 
riculum and learning from it, furnish the} 
evidence by which its effectiveness can be) 
evaluated. } 
The Lilly Endowment has also made a 
supplemental grant of $10,000 for the pur- 
pose of establishing a field service pro 
gram to make the findings and methods 
of the Project more generally available. 
In the course of its research, the Proj-|_ 
ect has made many findings which have! 
immediate practical value in present pro- 
grams of religious and character educa-| 
tion. These findings will be communicated], 
through publication and through work-| 
shops. Two general workshops, of in-| 
terest to national leaders and curriculum}, 
writers, will be held during June, 1958, at) 
Schenectady. One will study research) 
findings on the role of the home in reli-}) 
gious and character education, and the 
other will explore research findings on} 
youth work. A program is also being) 
developed for local workshops designed}! 
to train directors of religious education, || 
Sunday school superintendents and other) 
local leaders to use research findings to}! 
teach their denominational materials more|| 
effectively. | 
The second major area of field service}! 
activity is training people to use research | 
methods for the evaluation of curriculum) 
and program. A general workshop on|| 
research methods for religious and char-}) 
acter education will be held during July,! 
1958, at Michigan State University. In} 
addition, intensive short-term training} 
programs in research methods will be of-} 
fered to denominations and character-} 
building organizations which wish to train | 
a large proportion of their staff members } 
to use research techniques. The staff of} 
the Character Research Project is also} 
prepared to offer advice and consultation | 
on research designs and techniques to |) 
persons or organizations which are doing | 
research and evaluation in their own pro- | 
grams. 
Inquiries will be welcomed about any 
of the services described above. 
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How to count “perfect 


attendance” 

(Continued from page 19) 
There will undoubtedly be a deeper 
satisfaction in an award for completed | 
work than just for time served. 

Even more valuable than this is the } 
fact that the home is involved in the 
teaching process. Illness, usually an un- | 
pleasant affair, may bring blessing into a | 
home because possibly for the first time | 
a parent can give to a child his rightful | 
heritage of spiritual guidance. There is 
also the possibility that parents who have | 
this experience at home may be given 
confidence to venture into teaching in the 
church school itself. But even if this | 
does not happen, the child who is taught 
at home knows that his religious training 
is important to his family and his church. 

Cuartes D. BroADBENT 
Minister, Danforth United Church 
Syracuse, New York. 


Here is the perfect Easter gift 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLE 


What more timely gift for this 
moment in this world than a Bible! 
And what more timely Bible than 
the Revised Standard Version—a 
Bible so clearly written zn the lan- 
guage we use today that your loved 
ones will turn to it twice as often 
for inspiration and peace of mind. 


The RSVB replaces out-of-date, 
confusing expressions with clear, 
understandable language—yet pre- 
serves the poetic beauty of the King 
James Version. It is based on the 
most authoritative texts available. 


Since many of these are ancient man- 
uscripts only recently discovered, 
the RSVB is, in a sense, our oldest 
Bible, as well as our most accurate. 


Because of this new clarity and 
accuracy, the RSVB ts a Bible even 
for someone who already has a Bible. 

Religious leaders of more than 40 
major denominations have praised 
the RSVB. More than 5% million 
copies have been sold. This Easter 
give your loved ones a richer under- 
standing of God’s Scriptures with 
this magnificent Bible. 


Popular family and student edition (3800). Printed on fine Bible paper, 
with plenty of white space between lines for easy reading. Maroon buckram. Page size: 5/2" x 8/4"...$6.50 


IT IS A BIBLE THAT CAN BRING THOSE YOU LOVE CLOSER TO GOD 


— because it is written in the language we use today! 
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Red-Letfer Edition (3900). An RSVB with the 
words of Christ in red. In moments, any part 
of the Master’s message can be found for in- 
Spiration or study. Maroon buckram. Page 
UAE OVENS 3 OOO EIS RRO $7.50 
Black-Leather Edition (3907). Boxed... $11 


Soft genuine leather (3807, 3807R). A hand- 
some edition for both family and student use. 


Plenty of white space between lines for easy 


reading. Complete with footnotes. Gold edges, 
ribbon markers. Page size: 5144"x 814". Boxed. 
BIAGIO Keds. < «+: « «lerelertetetataeterstevs oie $10 


India-Paper Edition (2807). Less than 1“ thick, 
this fine Bible is easy to carry, an ideal gift 
for a traveler or one away from home. Black 
genuine leather, easy-to-read type, gold edges, 
ribbon marker. Limp style. Page size: 5144" x 


TTB BOXED 51 hein Pos al sel aieea Bele Sadie, oereasrers $9 


|cHoose FROM THESE AND MANY OTHER HANDSOME RSVB EDITIONS | 


Morocco-bound far beauty and durability 
(2860X, 2860XR). A magnificent India-Paper 
Fdition covered with rich genuine morocco 
leather, leather lined. In black or red, two 
nbbon markers, gold edges. Page size: 514“ x 
SOOKE © ree peretta ter. Gs sai vais o/s $15 


Young people’s Illustrated Edition (2804Z). 
Contains 12 full-color pictures and 12 maps 
in color. Invaluable for Scriptural study. Black 
leatheroid binding with zipper. Limp style. 
Page size: 514" x 714". Boxed....... $5.50 
Without zipper (2803) ..--+++-+++-. $3.50 


ALSO: RSV Bibles with the Apocrypha in- 
cluded. Maroon buckram (3800A)..$8.50 


Black or red genuine leather (3807A, 
3807RA) 


RSV Apocrypha (300). Maroon buckram, 
2-COLOT JACK eta sey ayaeys oe ees iN $2.50 


Black genuine leather (307) .....-- $5 


THOMAS N ELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers 


of the Revised Standard Version Bible 


New books published pefril (th 
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Ce) «€©6C THE CHURCH REDEMPTIVE 


Howard Grimes 


“A remarkable combination of basic theory and practical application. I am impressed by 
its theological depth in interpreting the nature of the Church and its sound guidance for edu- 
cation, evangelism, worship, and administration in the local church. For pastors and thoughtful 


lay readers I unhesitatingly put this book down as the best in its field.”—Samurt McCrea Cavert, 
Executive Secretary in the U. S., World Council of Churches. $3.50 


PROPHETIC PREACHING: 
A New Approach 


Otto J. Baab 


This study by the professor of Old Testament interpretation at Garrett Biblical Institute shows 
the necessity of true prophetic preaching for the preacher today, and defines what this means. It 
spells out, clearly and inspiringly, how the modern preacher must preach if he is to preach in 
the great tradition of the biblical prophets. Dr. Baab probes the minister’s preparation for 
this through his personal worship, faith, and action in the community. $2.50 


MEDITATIONS FOR YOUTH 


Walter L. Cook 


39 daily devotions especially for junior and senior high age groups, showing teen-agers how 
some central Bible passages apply directly to their own lives. Each devotion begins with 
scripture text and ends with a prayer. The meditations are written in a simple, straight- 

forward style that young people will appreciate, and the expressions and illustrations used are 

familiar to teen-agers. The author writes extensively for American Baptist youth periodicals. 


$1.75 
IN SEARCH OF A CROWN 
A 
Helen B. Emmons 
17 devotions for women on the “crowns” of the spirit—the only truly lasting crowns— ; 
women may attain through the inner life. 
it 


Some of these are “A Crown of Jewels,” “A Cre 
Beauty,” “A Crown of Thorns,” “A Crown of Love,” “A Crown of Joy,” and the like. 


has a scripture reference, meditation, prayer by the author, suggested hymn titles and se pelle 
poems. The devotions may be used by groups or individuals. p< ; 
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